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Puritan Architecture 


By Murray P. Corse 


fee = AVING occasion, re- 

i cently, to write a 
brother architect who was 
spending his vacation on 
Cape Cod, I inquired cas- 
ually if he knew of any sev- 
enteenth-century houses in 
his vicinity. His astonish- 
ing reply was to the effect 
that there is no such thing 
as seventeenth-century ar- 
chitecture in America. 
“And if there were,’ he 
added, “I can’t see what in- 
terest it would be to any- 
body. The early settlers 
were too much occupied with 
getting settled to bother 
with architecture or any 
other art.” 

That even an architect 
should ignore this most in- 
teresting period convinced 
me of the need for more 
light. We have been del- 
uged, unfortunately, with such a mass of literature on 
“styles” that anything further may receive scant welcome; 
nevertheless, there ought to be a revival of interest in the 
work of our ancestors. It has more qualities than one to 
recommend it; among them simplicity, dignity, virility; 
above all, it is essentially American. The present moment, 
moreover, when we find that owing to the cost of building 
a real distinction in architecture is increasingly difficult to 
attain, yet feel an ever-increasing disgust for the lack of it, 
is particularly appropriate for such a revival. 

“By seventeenth century,” my friend went on to ask, 
“don’t you really mean what the Italians do, 7. e., the seven- 
teen hundreds, ending in 1799?” That there may be no 
misunderstanding, let us clearly state at once that I mean 
nothing of the sort; but, on the contrary, the previous cen- 
tury, beginning with the first settlement at Plymouth (1620) 
and ending somewhere around 1699. That the dates are 
merely approximate goes without saying. The oldest house 
that we possess, the Fairbanks House at Dedham, is claimed 
for 1634; at the other extremity the style merges into that 
of the succeeding epoch, the Georgian. 

From the Plymouth colony, the first to be settled, we 


Governor Bradstreet House. The chimney 
alone is of the seventeenth century; the 
rest was altered in Georgian period, when 
pitch of roof was lowered, as may be seen 
by examining chimney. 


obvious features of Gothic architecture. 


were shown some interesting material in Mr. Baum’s recent 
articles. From Salem, however, which followed soon after 
(1626-28), and its immediate neighbors, Danvers, Saugus, 
Topsfield, we will obtain the great wealth of our material. 
These places were colonized by the Puritans, people better 
endowed with the goods of this world than the earlier ar- 
rivals, known as Pilgrims, who landed on Plymouth Rock. 
Large and dignified residences were erected as early as the 
middle of the century, and many of these have come down 
to us in a fair state of preservation. Boston was colonized 
in 1630, but little there remains of our period. Five years 
later the Connecticut Valley began to be settled, partly by 
members of the older colonies who were dissatisfied with the 
strict religious supervision. Connecticut and Rhode Island, 
however, have a history quite their own. Their early archi- 
tecture is fully treated in the interesting books of Messrs. 
Isham and Brown. To the Bay colonies, therefore, let us 
devote our entire attention, with such exceptions as will be 
necessary to fill out gaps; and indeed, if we suffer at all, it 
will be from too great wealth of material. 

To these colonies, moreover, the term Puritan, -which 
I use in default of a better, is particularly appropriate. Dur- 
ing the greater part of the seventeenth century, it must be 
borne in mind, the colonies of New England were practically 
self-governing; it was not until 1686 that quarrels with the 
English monarchy, the last of the Stuarts, brought about 
a revocation of their charters. Hence, a curious anomaly. 
In speaking of colonial architecture, one visualizes the more 
stately and formal work of the succeeding century, even 
down to 1820. And yet part of that period comes under 
the republic; none of it is really colonial. The term, how- 
ever, like Gothic, applied to an art with which the Goths 
had nothing whatever to do, is so generally accepted that 
a change could only make for confusion. 

The most striking characteristic of the earlier period 
is the very absence of features so closely associated with 
the more pronounced architectural styles. One would look 
in vain for pilaster, pediment, or other c!assical detail (ex- 
cept certain mouldings) in any building that can be accu- 
rately dated prior to 1690. Yet how rapidly they crop up 
immediately after. Nor is it possible to discover the more 
With the latter, 
it is true, the seventeenth-century style possesses a certain 
spiritual kinship. But considered literally it seems as far 
removed from the one as from the other. We might, in- 
deed, call it pure architecture. Doors and windows, roofs 
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Pickering House, Salem. (Present condition.) 


and chimneys and wall surfaces constitute the entire scheme; 
the decorative effect is obtained from purely utilitarian ele- 
ments. 

To gain a comprehensive view of the period, the 
quickest way will be to consider these elements individually: 
doors and windows, walls and ceilings, fireplaces and chim- 
neys, and that 
curious and ro- 
mantic mystery, 
the overhanging 
second story. Fi- 
nally, but reserv- 
ing this for a fu- 
ture article, we 
shall take up the 
effect of all work- 
ing together, so to 
speak, in team for- 
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Imaginary restoration, as it may:have appeared originally. Drawn directly from 
photo. Characterless ornament and projecting porch dropped; window-sills raised 
a few inches; leaded casements substituted for later type; otherwise no alteration 
has been made in either proportion or detail, 


and tacked. Crosspieces, also of wood, are let into the frame 
at intervals. To these, which correspond to the saddle-bars 
of a stained-glass window, the leads are wired in convenient 
places. That these crosspieces served a purpose is recorded 
by an incident of 
King Philip’s war. 
On a Sabbath of 
1675, while the 
family were at 
church, the Minot 
House in Dor- . 
chester was at- 
tacked by a prowl- 
ing Indian and 
defended by a sol- 


itary nurse-maid. 
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The Indian tried 
to gain entrance 
first by the door 
and then by the 
window. That 
the nurse had 
time to hide the 
babies, load and 
fire a musket, and 
finally gather a 
shovelful of live 
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vious were they 
all provided with 
their original case- 
ments and their diamond panes set in lead. The difference 
produced. by this one feature may easily be seen in the illus- 
trations, where restored and unrestored views are shown side 
by side, for there are no old casements in their original 
location. The few that have been preserved, either as cu- 
riosities or by happy accidents, are in museums—the Essex 
Institute at Salem; the Society for the Preservation of New 
England Antiquities and the old State House in Boston; and 
some at Guildford and at Hartford, Connecticut. These are 
for the most part furnished with diamond panes, but the 
rectangular pane is not unknown. 

The sash is invariably of wood, an inch and a half to 
two inches, by three-quarters of an inch thick. It is pro- 
vided with a simple rebate, into which the lead panel is set 


Moulding (m) (lower left-hand corner) is conjectural. 


Brown House, Watertown. Triple casement frame, north wall (as seen before restoration by Society for the Preservation of 
New England Antiquities). Little nicks (x) in woodwork (clinch for plaster) show how plaster partly covered jamb and sill. 


coals to greet her 
assailant in the 
face, all before he 
had succeeded in forcing an entrance, speaks for itself. Such 
a window unreinforced would have given way at the first 
blow. 

Casements were frequently grouped in pairs, as is evi- 
dent from the spaces which they occupied. In this case 
there was no mullion, so that one had the advantage of the 
full opening for the admission of light and air. But the 
triple grouping was also popular, in wooden houses as well 
as in masonry, and gives a more characteristic Gothic touch. 
Among the illustrations will be seen an original frame from 
the Brown House at Watertown. Indications, such as hinge- 
marks and the wearing on the sill, prove that the central 
light alone was movable; the side panels apparently were 
fixed. Little holes in the sill (see figure), as well as in the 
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Ward House, Salem, restored. Now in gardens of Essex Institute. (Photo, courtesy Halladay 


Hist. Photo Co.) 


head, show that the rods or saddle-bars in the side lights 
were vertical; in the central panel they evidently belonged 
to the sash and swung with it. The shape and size of the 
panes is, of course, guesswork; no trace of them is now 
left. This interesting window owed its preservation to the 
fact that it was walled up by a later addition. It is worth 
remarking that the mouldings as well as the general propor- 
tion of this frame are very similar to the type of Jacobean 
chest made in this country at about the same period. 

The grouping of these windows and their effect on the 
general appearance of the building really belongs to our 
next chapter, but I cannot refrain from calling attention 
to some of its possibilities now. With single, coupled, and 
triple casements the early designers played as a musician 
plays with his instrument, and they gained a flexibility and 
expressiveness difficult to obtain in the more severely classi- 
cal styles. In the Ward House (Salem), for instance, two 
sets of double casements are to be found, one on either side 
of the door; a similar arrangement in the second story; 
and over the pier between the opening in the gables are sin- 
gle windows. On the end, one double opening on the ground 
story, one on the second, with a single casement in the third, 
directly over them, which brings it slightly off centre with 
the gable, recalls the arrangement of the front, but breaks 
up the monotony with harmonious variety. Similar is the 
fenestration of the Pickering House, illustrated. On the 
front of the exquisite little Hathaway House in the same 
town we see a triple casement on the first floor, a double 
on the second, and a single sash under the gable. Unusual 
forms may have existed, such as the oval windows in the 
so-called Craddock House at Medford, which seem to be 
original. In the attic of the Fairbanks House at Dedham, 
now walled up, is a frame for four lights. These apparently 
were all fixed, and each had a vertical saddle-bar. 

In the same house is preserved the curious casement 
shown in the illustration on page 4. We have here clearly a 
transition between the leaded window and the all-wood type 
of the following century. Were there any means of determin- 
ing the date of this interesting example it would mark an 
epoch in our architectural progress. Its horizontal divisions 
are wood muntins; the vertical are the old-fashioned lead 
calmes. Somewhere around the end of the century a complete 
revolution took place. Not only was the leading given up 
for wood muntins, but the casement also was superseded by 


what we now call the double-hung or guillotine win- 
dow. The exact date is not important, as this surely 
was an importation from England; moreover, the two 
must have overlapped. 

That the guillotine window was common early in 
the eighteenth century would appear from numerous 
dwellings of that period. These contain such windows, 
evidently in their original condition, whereas in earlier 
buildings the windows have clearly been altered. The 
guillotine window, however, we must remember, was 
not “double hung” at first; strictly speaking, it was 
not hung at all, that is to say, not provided with 
weights. Messrs. Isham and Brown doubt if weights 
were used here before 1725. I know of examples as 
late as 1800 where there are none. Moreover, the 
upper sash in these examples is generally fixed, built 
into the frame of the window, so that only the lower 
half opens. This necessitated a larger opening, which 
was done in height rather than in breadth, and the 
abandonment of groups. The result was more in keep- 
ing with the classical spirit then in progress, and its 
effect on the style is obvious. 

Still the manufacture of lead calmes went on, even 
into the Georgian period, and received a new lease of life 
when leaded fanlights came into fashion. And that guillotine 
windows with leaded panes were not unknown is proved 
by the existence of one such in a Connecticut museum. But 
a vertically sliding sash without weights is always in danger 
of receiving a fall, so the wooden muntins, being stronger, 
would naturally supersede the leads for practical reasons 
as well as esthetic. On the other hand, we see in the res- 
toration of the Whipple House at Ipswich diamond panes 
set in wood. These are not original, but used in this case 
for the sake of economy; whether any such originally ex- 
isted would be impossible to say. That they would not be 
popular is evident from the difficulty of keeping them clean. 

Doors are of the simplest description. Outside doors, 
of which few original now remain, were frequently made 
up of two thicknesses of oak planks, the exterior being ver- 
tical, the interior horizontal. These are held together by 
numerous wrought-iron nails, whose heads form a pattern 
on the outside. This pattern is accented by slightly incised 
lines, running diagonally like the leads of the casements; 
they were probably used to help the carpenter in spacing 
the nails. Together with the hinges and the iron ring, serv- 
ing both as knocker and to raise the latch, they give a most 


Interior of Hart or Burnham House, Ipswich. The moulding on the chimney lintel is 
unusual. 
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distinctive character. In the museum at Deerfield is pre- 
served a romantic example from the old Indian House (built 
by John Sheldon in 1698), with a hole hewn clear through 
by tomahawks during the hideous massacre of 1703. An- 
other specimen was brought to light at the remodelling of 
the house of the Seven Gables. From these two most of 
the modern reproductions shown in the illustrations were 
copied. That at the Ironworks House at Saugus, so ably 
restored by the late Henry C. Dean, with its “tombstone 
head,” was suggested by an old print. 

We read of Dutch doors belonging to this period, doors 
divided in two hori- 
zontally, the upper 
half swinging free on 
its own hinges of the 
lower. Certainly that 
at the Spencer-Pierce 
Garrison in Newbury- 
port is very old; that 
it could hardly be the 
original door seems 
clear from the size of 
the lights and the awk- 
ward way they fit into 
thearch. Ifit belongs 
to our period at all, it 
must be toward the 
end. 

Interior doors 
were generally of the 
invisible type; that 
is, they had no trim, 
and the wainscot 
mouldings were car- 
ried across. Indeed, 
they often look as if 
they had been cut out 
of the wainscot after 
it was finished. In 
plaster walls, how- 
ever, some kind of 
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titions the opening is 
occasionally marked 
by a simple but ele- 
gant moulding. The 
hardware also is ex- 
tremely simple, sim- 
pler even than that of the outside doors. One exceptionally 
beautiful pair of hinges is still in its location in the Fair- 
banks House; otherwise the ironwork is not particularly 
characteristic; the same type of latch and hinge is found 
well into the eighteenth century, until superseded by brass 
and cast iron. Nevertheless, these few mouldings and the 
strap, or H, hinge, simple as they are—the delicate latch 
unpainted, yet free from rust, thanks to the Norwegian 
iron of which they are made—save the whole from bareness, 
that “barn-door” effect. Indeed, they impart a distinc- 
tion difficult to reproduce in machine-made work. 

The question of mouldings brings us naturally to the 
wainscot. This was commonly of broad boards in random 
widths set vertically. Horizontal sheathing does occur, 
and it may have been the rule in earlier dwellings; but the 
vertical is not only more effective, as it adds to the apparent 
height of the room, but more practical as well. Water, it 
will readily be seen, that has found its way inside the clap- 
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boards will follow down the vertical grooves, but tend to 
work through the horizontal. 

Mouldings show various degrees of elaboration. In the 
illustration 4, B, C (below) are shown some of the more 
characteristic. 4 is from the Witch House in Salem, which 
will be treated at length in the second article; B, from the 
Hart or Burnham House in Ipswich; its effect may be seen 
in the illustration, page 3. The shallowness of these mould- 
ings, truly Jacobean, makes them admirable for emphasizing 
joints without unduly cutting up the wall. The bevel mould- 
ing, C, familiar to lovers of Georgian, belongs in spirit to 
the later develop- 
ment; although bold- 
er and more vigorous, 
it does not produce as 
restful a surface. To 
judge from the few 
remaining examples, 
it may have been con- 
temporary with the 
others; but we must 
be on our guard 
against modern res- 
torations as well as 
early alterations. In 
the Fairbanks House, 
for example (1636), it 
appears on some 
sheathing unquestion- 
ably very old, but 
whether it belongs to 
the original structure 
may be doubted. To 
convert this type of 
sheathing into panel- 
ling by ahorizontal re- 
turn is evidently but 
a step, but that step 
carries us into the 
Georgian. 

Frequently three 
walls were plastered, 
the fireplace end alone 
being sheathed. This 
gives a charming ef- 
fect, which must be 
seen to beappreciated, 
and finds itself re- 
peated in the ceiling, 
where beams and joists are of wood, left in its natural color, 
but the underside of the floor boards plastered, or at least 
whitewashed. This also may be seen in the Hart House, 
where it will be noticed how beautifully chamfered is the 
large summer beam, while the joists are plain. These cham- 
fers and stops are one of the great triumphs of the style. 
A singularly interesting combination from the Whipple 
House is here shown in the illustration. Where the summer 
rests on a post projecting into the room, both are chamfered 
elaborately; the post has in addition a moulded bracket to 
receive the beam. Of these summers and their structural 
meaning we shall treat in the second article. 

In the second article, also, will be considered the effect 
produced on the plan by the huge mass of chimney and fire- 
place; here we are concerned with details. The enormous 
size is explained by primitive conditions; severe winters 
required a practically continuous fire from November until 
spring. The larger the log, then, the less cutting and tend- 
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Capen House, Topsfield, near the “‘Green,” restored. 
brackets, casement windows (said to be exact size of originals) with rectangular panes, 
nail-studded. 


Pronounced overhang, with 


ing; the more security in keeping the fire overnight. So 
the fireplaces are cavernous, measuring even ten feet by 
three, and five feet high under the lintel. The latter is a 
hardwood beam of generous section, bevelled on the back 
to assist the draft; sometimes chamfered on the front, some- 
times covered with sheathing or a moulded board and narrow 
shelf. This again may be seen in the Hart House, with an 
exceptionally beautiful bit of moulding (of which the two 
lower tiers are original), truly medieval in character. 

Before the kitchen fireplace (or hall, as it was then 
called) all the cooking had to be done; hence ingenious little 
ovens are managed in the mass of masonry. Into these 
glowing embers are shovelled until the surrounding brick 
grow hot; then the oven is cleaned and ready for use like 
a fireless cooker! Many mechanical devices for cooking 
helps have come down to us, such as the spit revolved by 
clock-work, or even by a fan in the chimney driven by the 
draft, but these lie outside of our province. 

From such enormous fireplaces generous flues must 
open. These coming out through the middle of the roof in 
wood houses, or at the ends in masonry, form one of the 
most decorative features of the outside. They are generally 
of brick in Massachusetts, though not infrequently of stone 
in Connecticut. Many examples are beautifully adorned 
with little spurs or pilasters, sometimes even with arcades. 
Not the least charming is that illustrated on the Governor 
Bradstreet House, the chimney belonging to our period, 
though the rest of the house is “Georgianized.” It can 
be seen (illustration) that the roof was once much steeper 


Ovshanging gable end with chamfered end girt, bracket and drops; moulded verge 
oard. 


and came up on the chimney close under the lower project- 
ing ledge or string-course (so placed to prevent the water 
from working its way down inside the roof), and covered 
the broken-off feet of the front and end spurs. These spurs, 
it may be superfluous to add, in spite of their Gothic char- 
acter, have nothing to do with the construction. 

The overhanging second story, as a rule, ran only across 
the front, but in the Ward House we see it returned along 
the end. The Capen House at Topsfield shows an excel- 
lently restored example, with all the appurtenances, brackets 
and drops, and a projecting gable as well. Here the cham- 
fered end girt is worthy of notice, also the moulded verge or 
barge board. This must once have been an important fea- 
ture; an original is preserved in the museum at Deerfield, 
cut into a pattern quite Gothic, or at least Elizabethan, 
with a sort of dog’s-tooth moulding added. The drops them- 
selves have a structural significance, being the carved ends 
of the posts projecting through the floor above, so to speak. 
Several ancient drops exist in their original position, not- 
ably those on the House of the Seven Gables. 

From such simple elements it is clear a dignified and 
even handsome building may be evoked. Other details 
there were, such as finials for the gable peaks, and bits of 
carving may have decorated the houses as well as the furni- 
ture; but enough has been said to indicate the possibilities 
of the style. In a second article we shall consider the plan 
and the internal arrangement along with its development 
through the period, and touch on the interesting question 
of the construction. 


Announcements 


John T. Comes, A.A.I.A., Renshaw Building, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., announces that he has taken into partnership 
two of his former associates, Mr. Will R. Perry and Mr. 
Leo A. McMullen, and the firm will henceforth be known by 
the name of Comes, Perry & McMullen. 


Ernest F. Coe, landscape architect, has removed his 
office to 951 Forest Road, New Haven, Connecticut. 


J. Osborne Hunt, architect, begs to announce the open- 
ing of new offices in the Hunt Building, 219 E. Hanover 
Street, Trenton, New Jersey, from his former office, 114 
N. Montgomery Street, Trenton, New Jersey. Manufac- 
turers’ samples and catalogues are requested to complete 
our files. 


Boyd, Abel and Gugert, registered architects, have 
removed their offices to the Otis Building, 112 South 16th 
Street, Philadelphia. 


LaBrode & Buillard, architects, New Orleans, announce 
their removal on December 1, 1921, to the new Olympia 
Building, 888 Purchase Street, where they will be associated, 
as in the past, with Fred W. Greene, Jr., real estate, in the 
suite of offices numbered 501 and 502. 

Former clients and other visitors will be cordially wel- 
comed in these new quarters, and renewed efforts made to 
give complete satisfaction to all seeking service in building 
and realty operations. 


The Chemung Canal Trust Company, Elmira, N. Y. 


Dennison & Hirons, Architects 


N the site of one of Elmira’s old landmarks—a central 

location, surrounded by three of the city’s most im- 
portant streets—the Chemung Canal Trust Company has 
erected its new building. 

Designed in the Italian Renaissance style with great sim- 
plicity and unusual refinement of 
detail, this edifice, the creation of 
Dennison & Hirons, architects, of, 
New York, has been planned to 
serve the most intricate and mod- 
ern methods of banking which fa- 
cilitate operations and give com- 
fort to both public and employees. 

The Chemung Canal Trust 
Company, founded in 1833, has 
served a long and useful career, 
and is one of the best-known bank- 
ing institutions in the central part 
of the State. It takes its name 
from the Chemung Canal, which 
borders the city. 

It was appropriate, therefore, 
that the home of such a company 
should be one of the notable con- 
tributions to the architecture of 
the city in dignity and attractive- 
ness of design. The building was 
conceived and planned in this spirit. 

The exterior of the building is 
of Indiana limestone. The three 
large openings at the side and the 
one on the front and another in the 
rear are beautifully proportioned, 
equipped with metal frames and 
sash with beautiful wrought-iron 
grilles. The doors of the main en- 
trance are bronze. 

This building has a second floor 
devoted largely to the clerical work 
of the bank, which is ingeniously 
lighted by a small court and sky- 
lights. In this part of the building 


there is also a clerks’ locker-room Painting on ceiling. 


for employees occupied on this floor, and there is also a 
directors’ and committee-room, each beautifully panelled in 
a walnut-colored mahogany. 

The main floor is developed in one large banking-room 
with a mezzanine gallery in the rear. It receives its light 
from three sides. The decorative 
effects achieved throughout express 
themselves in unusual harmony of 
line and color. The large coves.of 
the ceiling, which start at the spring 
of the window arches, receive pene- 
trations from all window openings 
and on the inside wall this effect is 
duplicated, there being three blank 
arches opposite the three large win- 
dows. The Renaissance detail of 
the coves is in low relief and beauti- 
fully colored after the best exam- 
ples of work of this period. 

It may be observed from the 
plan that the shape of the room is 
extremely irregular, it being much 
narrower in front than in the rear. 

That portion of the ceiling 
which is flat is beautifully decorated 
in a kite-shaped panel, portraying a 
bird’s-eye map of Elmira and the 
surrounding country about the time 
the bank was founded. This panel, 
painted by Andrew T. Schwartz of 
New York, was created after a care- 
ful study of the early history of 
Elmira. It pictures many points of 
historical interest, especially that 
pertaining to Joseph Brandt, who 
represented the six Indian nations, 
who signed the treaty with the 
Washington government officials. 
The Chemung River, now a canal, 
is conspicuously shown, which, at 
the time the bank was founded, was 
the principal communication be- 
tween Elmira and outlying sections. 
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The plan of the banking-room, if carefully studied, re- 
veals the numerous conveniences which both the bank and 
its customers enjoy. On entering at the left is a ladies’ re- 
tiring-room. The next division on this side is given to two 
banking departments, in the rear of which is a spacious area 
for officers. Connecting with this is a stair to the mezzanine 
gallery, where clerical work in connection with the trust busi- 
ness is conducted. At either end of the officers’ space are pri- 
vate rooms. On the other side of the public lobby one finds 
near the vestibule a private room for customers, three bank- 
ing departments, and in the 
rear the safe-deposit depart- 
ment, connecting with a mod- 
ern burglar-proof vault havy- 
ing a fifteen-inch steel door. 
The safe-deposit booths and 
private conference rooms are 
placed under the mezzanine 
gallery. 

Inthe basement is another 
clerks’ locker-room and toilet, 
together with large storage 
vaults for the use of the bank’s 
records, trunk storage for cus- 
tomers and theusual provisions 
to house mechanical equip- 
ment. The building is equip- 
ped with an elevator, pneumat- 
ic-tube system, telautograph 
service,and dictaphonesystem. 


Banking-room bronze detail. 


While the area given over to this building is of only 
fair proportions, its compactness and excellent arrangement, 
together with its exceptionally fine equipment of every de- 
vice employed in banking, makes it one of the most notable 
examples of bank architecture in the central part of New 
York State. 

Dennison & Hirons’ years of practical study in the 
planning of bank buildings is shown very clearly in this 
admirable building. 
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Some Interesting Comments on 
Building Conditions 


"THE following letters are in answer to our request for 
some comment upon local building prospects. We 
wish to thank the authors for their interesting replies. 

Tue Eprror. 


Cuicaco, December, 1921. 


Conditions in the building industry in the Chicago dis- 
trict are unsettled, but with indications that between now 
and spring a great deal toward stabilization will be accom- 
plished and that a large amount of work will go forward. 

Building costs have been considerably reduced and 
anticipated reductions in freight rates will probably bring 
about still further reductions. 

The shortage of moderate-priced dwellings and the 
very high rentals charged for homes and apartments is giv- 
ing a tremendous impetus to buildings of this character, 
and the outlook for a large amount of residence work is good. 

Bond houses report a great dearth of good bonds and 
that the market is able to absorb quickly all well-secured 
issues. ‘This condition, coupled with lowered building costs, 
should bring out a great deal of public and semipublic work, 
particularly schools, hospitals, and buildings of that nature. 

Conditions in the city of Chicago are chaotic—the dif- 
ferent trades-unions refusing to accept or abide by the terms 
and conditions of the Landis Wage Award have or will be 
declared “outlaws,” and the newly formed “Citizens’ Com- 
mittee to Enforce the Landis Award, Inc.,” composed of 180 
of the leading business men of Chicago, will seek to enforce 
strictly the terms of the award and declare an “open shop”’ 
on all such trades.. This committee will undertake to secure 
contractors and men to take the place of all who refuse to 
work; will furnish such protection as is necessary to work- 
men so secured; will insure the contractors against damage 
from strikes or riots; and will exert its tremendous influence 
to enable building to proceed. 

While there is little question that the intolerable situa- 
tion long existing in Chicago is in the process of being thor- 
oughly cleaned up, and that the building industry will ulti- 
mately be placed on a more equitable and stable basis than 
it has ever been before, there will inevitably be a period of 
considerable disorder and uncertainty that will greatly re- 
tard building operations during the coming year. 

Yours very truly, 
N. Max Dunnine. 


PitrsBurcH, December 23, 1921. 

Many people seem to expect that, when business con- 
ditions improve, there will be a sudden avalanche of con- 
structive propositions which will nearly overtax the facilities 
of architects’ offices and result in unprecedented prosperity 
for every one connected with the building trades. 

I do not look for any such condition to arise. The im- 
provement is already under way in Pittsburgh, as is indi- 
cated by an increase in the number of building operations 
reported; and it seems logical to think that this movement 
will continue to increase in intensity, possibly over several 
years, until we arrive at a normal building condition. 

Very truly yours, 
Comes, Perry & McMuLien 
Architects 


By Joun T. Comes. 


Boston, December 24, 1921. 
Replying to your letter of December 6, it does not seem 
to us that more than a medium amount of building is in 
prospect for the coming year. Although the cost of build- 
ing has been materially reduced, the waste of wealth in the 
war has been so great that we question whether the country 
will recover from it for a great many years. Furthermore, 


the labor situation is not fully stabilized, and this exercises 
a depressing effect on the minds of prospective builders. | 
Very truly yours, 
Kiryam, Hopkins & GREELEY 
Architects 
By W. H. KiiHam. 


Book Reviews 


HISTORIC HOUSES OF SOUTH CAROLINA. By Mrs. Harriette 
Kersuaw Leipinc. Limited Edition Printed from Type, too Illus- 
trations, with Frontispiece in Photogravure. .324 pages. Octavo. 
Handsome Cloth Binding. J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia. 


This is the only book covering the field of old and interesting houses 
and churches in South Carolina, and South Carolina holds an important 
and unique place in the history of our country. The houses there are dis- 
tinctive from those in other sections of the country. The same high ideals 
of family and social life prevailed and are presented forcibly in the descrip- 
tions and in the many anecdotes and sketches. It has value as local history 
and belongs with Lancaster’s “Historic Virginia Homes and Churches,” ~ 
Sale’s “Manors of Virginia,” Smith’s ‘Dwelling Houses of Charleston,” 
etc., all of which are now out of print. 


DRAWING FOR ART STUDENTS AND ILLUSTRATORS. By AL- 
LEN W. Seasy, University College, Reading, England. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, New York. 


This is an admirable book for both student and teacher, written by a 
teacher of experience. In these days of supposed shorthand ways of be- 
coming an artist it is encouraging to have such a book as this that empha- 
sizes the necessity for study—downright and continued hard work. The 
way is not easy but it is made easier by such helpful and sincere aid as this 
book offers. There are numerous illustrations, drawings, and reproductions 
from some famous masters in art. 


THE ART OF DRAWING IN LEAD-PENCIL. By Jasper Satwey, 
Associate of the Royal Institute of British Architects. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, New York. 


No architect, student, or amateur needs to be told that sketching with 
a pencil is one of the most fascinating and helpful ways of spending spare 
moments. The pity of it is that more men do not take it seriously and 
find in constant sketching a means to a greater end. 

The photograph can never take the place of a carefully made sketch, 
preserve the local color and atmosphere, the charm that we call “artistic.” 
The book is illustrated with drawings showing technical methods to be 
employed in a wide variety of subjects. There is a chapter on the “‘Re- 
production of Pencil Drawings”’ that is of special interest for those draw- 
ing for illustration. 


INSIDE THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL. A Collection of Interior Views 
Showing Furnishings and Their Arrangement. By Henrietta C. PEa- 
Bopy. The Atlantic Monthly Press, Boston. 


Contents: The Hospitable Hall, Making the Living-Room Livable, 
Curtains and Hangings, Books and Their Placing, Pictures and Wall-Hang- 
ings, Porch and Sun-Room, Dining Arrangements, Kitchen Comforts, The 
Sleeping-Room, Lighting, Good Furnishings for Here and There. 

A book largely made up of illustrations that have appeared in “The 
House Beautiful,’ addressed especially to the lay audience but of interest 
to the architect. 


THE ART OF ILLUSTRATION. By Epmunp J. Sutuivan. Illustrated. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 


The author of this book is one of the most distinguished of English 
illustrators, and knows his subject from every angle. This is a book for the 
student and for all who would be informed of the methods of work and the 
processes of modern illustration. It is of English illustration only that Mr. 
Sullivan writes, and England produced some great men in this field, espe- 
cially in the sixties. 

There are chapters on “Automatic Drawing and the Power of Sug- 
gestion,” “Object and Subject,” ‘“‘Form and Line,” “Cartoons,” ‘‘Flexi- 
bility of the Pen Line,” “On the Use of Models,” “Phil May and Beards- 
ley,” “Sandys and Boyd Houghton,” “Blake,” “Doré and Scale,” “Re- 
duction of Drawings by Process,” “Methods of Tone Drawing,” “Authors 
and Illustration.” 

We commend to illustrators in general the chapter on “The Necessity 
for Accuracy of Reference to Text.” : 

The illustrations include examples of such famous names as Holbein, 
Blake, Menzel, Millais, Sandys, A. Boyd Houghton, Charles Keene, Phil 
May, Beardsley, E. A. Abbey. 


SPANISH INTERIORS AND FURNITURE. Photographs and Draw- 
ings by Artuur Byrne with Brief Text by Mitprep Strapiey. Corre- 
sponding Members of the Hispanic Society of America, Authors of 
“Spanish Ironwork,” “Spanish Architecture of the XVI Century,” 
“Decorated Wooden Ceilings in Spain.”” Part One. Portfolio. Wil- 
liam Helburn, Inc., New York. 


The authors are widely known as authorities for their work in connec- 
tion with the Hispanic Museum, and this extensive collection should prove 
an especially valuable addition to the architect’s and decorator’s libraries. 
There seems to be an increasing vogue for old things Spanish and, here- 
tofore, but few adequate references for their study. 

There will be four parts, 200 Plates in all with text. 
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Daniel Chester French, Sculptor. 


Lafayette College and the 


Res American colleges in these days know how to 
conduct any ceremony with dignity, solemnity, and 
even beauty that arises from the aid of music on the organ, 
or even by the college band or the college orchestra, was 
strikingly exemplified at Lafayette College, Easton, Pa., in 
November, when in connection with the regular Founder’s 
Day exercises a supremely effective statue of the youthful 
Lafayette by Daniel Chester French, cast by the Gorham 
foundry, was dedicated in the presence of the usual academic 
assemblage of trustees, faculty, graduates and undergrad- 
uates, the Governor of State Honorable William C. Sproul, 
the orator of the day, Justice William I. Schaeffer of the 
Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, Attorney-General Alter, 
and the special guest of honor, Morris L. Clothier of Phila- 
delphia, who gave the statue and pedestal and steps which 
connect the terrace on which the statue stands with the 
Georgian Chapel which is its architectural background. 
The statue, which has now become the focus of the Lafa- 
yette College campus and places the institution through 
the art of French, who was given a degree of Doctor of Laws, 
by the way, on the occasion of the dedication of the statue, 
on the same plane as Harvard with its John Harvard and 
Columbia with its Alma Mater, both distinguished examples 
of the work of French, represents the youthful Lafayette, 
and, with its Houdon type of countenance, is an inspiration 
in face and pose and ensemble. Though, in a way, it is the 
replica of the statue of Lafayette by French which stands in 


Henry Bacon, Architect. 


Lafayette Statue 


Prospect Park, Brooklyn, engaged against a horse, as a 
matter of fact the statue at Lafayette College, which by 
reason of its beauty from now on will give this country the 
definite Lafayette type, is a remodelled statue in the round 
and stands out in the open above a dignified pedestal by 
Henry Bacon. The statue looks southward from the great 
hilltop rising several hundred feet above the town of Easton, 
and is surrounded on all sides by beautiful grounds and pic- 
turesque tree masses laid out several generations ago by - 
Donald G. Mitchell (Ike Marvell) at the start of landscape- 
gardening in America. So well did Mitchell do his work 
that to-day, despite the indifference of most colleges to cam- 
pus planting, the campus of Lafayette has a unity that is 
unique despite the diverse character of the architecture of 
the various buildings that represent the bad taste and good 
taste of over seventy years of growth. With the Lafayette 
statue in place a new orientation and a new tone is given 
to the campus, and the enthusiasm over the statue on the 
day of dedication is bound to be repeated by all who see it. 
It is a credit to American art and those who made it pos- 
sible from the president of the college, Doctor John H. 
McCracken, to all who assisted in realizing the idea of the 
donor, that the statue should represent Lafayette as the 
youthful soldier, who in age and crusading spirit was typ- 
ical of the young men we sent back to France in 1917 and 
1918, to repay the debt we owed to Lafayette and his 
Fatherland. 


THE STANFORD WHITE MEMORIAL DOORS. 


These bronze doors, recently unveiled at the Library of New York University, were given as a memorial to 
Stanford White by a group of his friends and admirers. They were designed by his son, Lawrence Grant White, of 
the firm of McKim, Mead & White. 

They are subdivided into small panels, eight of which are enriched with symbolical figures in relief, the models 
for which were contributed by sculptors who had been associated with Stanford White. The two upper figures are 
by Andrew O’Connor, typifying “‘Inspiration” and ‘‘Generosity.’”” The next two lower panels are by Philip Mar- 
tiny, ‘Architecture’ and ‘Decoration,’ signifying the principal activities with which Stanford White was iden- 
tified. Below these are “Painting” and ‘‘Sculpture,” by Herbert Adams, and ‘‘Music” and “Drama,” by A. A. 
Weinman, typifying the allied arts in which Mr. White took an especial interest. The first three sculptors, with 
Daniel C. French, worked together under Stanford White on the bronze doors of St. Bartholomew’s Church in New 
York; and Mr. Weinman had modelled the pediment sculpture for the Madison Square Presbyterian Church, now on 
the exterior of the Metropolitan Museum. The lions’ heads are by Ulysses Ricci, and the inscription by Janet Scudder. 

These doors are a departure from the ordinary method of casting. They are built up of plates of bronze, each 
panel, stile, and rail being cast in a separate piece, The rosettes, it will be noted, are structurally significant, and 
form the heads to the bolts which fasten the bronze to the wooden doors. 
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Progress 


pues is with most of us as we begin a new year a ten- 
dency to be optimistic, to forget something of the 
hard going in the hope of smoother travel ahead. And we 
are optimistic up to a certain point, when our optimism 
loses much of its merely emotional aspect and becomes 
chiefly a matter of determination to accept the worst and 
make the best of it; not by dwelling on failures and dif- 
ficulties, but on clear thinking about ways to discount what 
has been. The times may be out of joint, we are quite ready 
to admit that there have been many bad dislocations, but 
they won’t be reset by complaining. We must call the doc- 
tor or a convocation of learned doctors, and get very busy 
with up-to-date methods of organizing for the prevention 
of further casualties due to obsolete systems. 

The last months of 1921 showed a greatly increased de- 
velopment of all kinds of building, and there are predictions 
that the good work is to continue and grow apace with the 
new year. We hope so; yes, we believe things are going to be 
better. But if this seems like the same old unreasoned opti- 
mism, we hasten to remark that the millennium is not in sight 
nor dowe hear a general chorus of “All’s right with the world.” 

There will continue to be corruption, graft, profiteer- 
ing, and general rascality in the building world for some 
years, and it will take us some time to get rid of, or put in 
their proper place, the un-American and selfish leaders of 
labor who have sacrificed the personal liberty of thousands 
and put intelligence and ability on a par with the inefficient 
and incompetent. 

There are hopeful signs that American labor is realiz- 
ing that it has been sold many times to serve the purposes 
of the foreign agitator and that something must be done 
and done now to restore the self-respect and right to govern 
his own life in accordance with the principles of personal 
liberty and opportunity that every intelligent and thought- 
ful American knows to be his unalienable possession. 


Architecture and Art 


WE are among those who accept the fact’ that archi- 
tecture and art may be spoken of together without 
any ignoring of the fact that architecture is ever a very prac- 
tical and a very exacting business. 

This is why, in making this magazine, we have been 
governed first of all by a wish to follow a good plan, to see 
that the materials we use are the best, that the foundations 
are sound, that the substantial elements are more important 
than the trimmings, that our edifice may embody not alone 
our own conceptions but also those of the men to whose 
genius and training we owe our very being. 

To this end we give especial care to the quality of 
our paper, to employing expert knowledge in the making 
of our plates and their printing, for we believe that the great- 
est care we may give to the presentation of an architect’s 
work is only his just due. 

We do not mean to dwell too strongly upon our mere 
physical appearance, but we do take pride in making a good 
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appearance, both in our letter-press and illustrations devoted 
to architecture, and to the advertising pages given over to 
the always interesting and valuable announcements of our 
business friends. 

We have been much gratified by the reception given 
to our magazine and its growth in favor and circulation 
during the past year. A very large proportion of our old 
subscribers are going with us into the new year, and many 
new names are coming to us these days. We have tried 
very hard to make our magazine your magazine; we mean, 
we have tried to make it representative of your work and 
your needs, and we shall strive all the harder with the en- 
couraging support we are receiving to make ARCHITECTURE 
more and more to your liking. We can only succeed with 
your criticism, approval, co-operation, and support. 


A Code of Ethics for the Building Industry 


Aes New York Building Congress recently formulated 
a code of ethics that it is hoped will take the place 
of the many more or less undefined codes that have been 
in use. It is so good that we deem it worthy of passing it 
on to our readers all over the country. 


GENERAL—ARTICLE 1 


It is unethical for any one engaged in the building industry or any of 
its branches: 
Section I—To unduly or improperly increase the cost of work or to 


. produce work or workmanship inferior to that contracted for. 


Section 2—To falsely or maliciously injure the reputation or business 
of another. 

Section 3—To offer or accept commissions intended to influence sales 
or contracts. 

Section 4—To endeavor to circumvent the fair and reasonable enforce- 
ment of ordinances and safety and sanitary codes. 

Section 5—To resort to or countenance “‘Shopping.” 


THE OWNER—ARTICLE 2 

Section 1—To call for unnecessary or full estimates on tentative proj- 
ects, or from unacceptable bidders or to withhold proper facilities from 
those estimating. 

Section 2—To refuse credit data and statement as to reality of the 
project. 

Section 3—To deal directly with the contractor where an engineer or 
architect has been employed for full services, including supervision. 

Section 4—To place upon the contractor under a lump sum contractor 
the moral responsibility of acting in a judicial capacity on his own work. 

Section s—To endeavor to improperly influence the architect’s or en- 
gineer’s decisions as to contract obligations. 


THE BANKER—ARTICLE 3 


Section 1—To fail to give due weight to the community value of im- 
provements for which loans are desired. 

Section 2—To fail to acquaint the borrower with all conditions (espe- 
cially as.to approval of materials and construction) under which the loan 


is made. 
Section 3—To overload building costs with fees, commissions, or bon- 


uses not legitimately earned. 


THE REAL ESTATE BROKER—ARTICLE 4 


Section 1—To misrepresent conditions or conceal any facts having an 
important bearing upon the real value of a property. 

Section 2—To advise a type of development opposed to the community 
interests. 
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THE ARCHITECT AND ENGINEER—ARTICLE 5 

Section 1—To act in any other than a judicial capacity in determining 
contract obligations; or to fail to require full performance equally by owner 
and contractor. 

Section 2—To require a contractor to perform for him any part of the 
service which is generally recognized as the architect’s work. 

Section 3—To cover possible oversights or errors by indefinite clauses 
in contract or specifications. 

Section 4—To withhold certificates for payment when properly due 
under a contract. 

Section s—To engage in the building trades. 


THE CONTRACTOR—ARTICLE 6 


Section 1—To give, knowingly, work or workmanship inferior to that 
contracted for. 

Section 2—To endeavor to supplant the architect or engineer with the 
owner. 

Section 3—To submit to the owner directly, without the architect’s 
approval and knowledge, any proposals or estimates. 

Section 4—To fail to recognize his moral obligations to subcontractors 
whose bids he has used in making his own proposal. 

Section 6—To knowingly or carelessly underestimate the value of any 
work. 

Section 7—To withhold payment of subcontractors and detailers for 
work or for materials for which he has received payment. 


SUBCONTRACTORS AND MATERIAL DEALERS—ARTICLE 7 


Section I—To knowingly mislead through trade customs or terms, as 
to the real cost or quality of work or materials. 


LABOR—ARTICLE 8 

Section 1—To restrict the quantity or quality of the output of the 
individual. 

Section 2—To increase cost through arbitrary rules as to number of 
workmen employed or use of plant and equipment. 

Section 3—To deny to any man the opportunity to learn, and when 
qualified, to practise a trade. 

Section 4—To abandon the work pending the decision of disputes be- 
tween trades. 


Prizes of Rome in Architecture, Sculpture, and 
Painting Announced 


HE American Academy in Rome announces its annual 

competitions for Fellowships in Architecture, Sculp- 
ture, and Painting. Each fellowship is for a term of three 
years with a stipend of three thousand dollars, and oppor- 
tunity for travel. Studio and residence at the academy are 
provided free of charge. The competitions, which will be 
held in various institutions throughout the country, and 
will probably begin in late March or early April, are open 
to all unmarried men, citizens of the United States. Entries 
will be received until March 1. Any one interested should 
apply for application blank and circular of information to 
Roscoe Guernsey, executive secretary, American Academy 
in Rome, 101 Park Avenue, New York City. 


Clevelana’s Building Exposition 


pe American Building Exposition, originally scheduled 
to open January 4, in the new Cleveland municipal 
auditorium, has been postponed until February 22, because 
of the failure to have the building ready by the first of the 
year. The exposition management is entirely pleased with 
the change, as the later date is far more seasonable. In fact, 
at the time of its selection the earlier date was imperative 
if the exposition was to be the opening attraction in the 
new building. Even with the delay it will still open the 
building. 


Commercial, factory, and home construction and equip- 
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ment will be featured in the exposition, which will cover a 
period of eleven days. Both floors of the auditorium will 
be utilized, the street-level floor being devoted to structural 
materials, real estate, financing, architecture, and land- 
scaping, with a division for contractor’s machinery and 
equipment; the lower floor to be occupied wholly with in- 
terior decoration, finishing, furnishing, and equipment. 

Six years ago Cleveland instituted the building show 
along the lines upon which it is being conducted to-day. 
Now Cleveland is revolutionizing the building-show plan 
by making it a non-profit, co-operative effort in which only 
the exhibitor profits. All earnings are to be rebated, pro 
rata. In other words, the show will be put on at actual cost 
to the exhibitor. 

The staging of the show will be most elaborate. Cleve- 
land lumber interests will combine in an exhibit expected 
to cost in excess of $25,000. Two brick exhibits will each 
cost in excess of $15,000. More than a score of others will 
exceed $5,000 each. Finished cottages in wood, brick, and 
stucco will be featured. It promises to be one of the largest 
expositions of its kind the coming year. 


The Stanford White Memorial Bronze 
Doors 


Presented to the Gould Library of New York University 


The Presentation Address by Thomas Hastings 


Mr. Chancellor, Ladies, and Gentlemen: 

Stanford White was a man of strong convictions. It is 
remarkable that in his early life after having been appren- 
ticed to H. H. Richardson, a man reputed for his brilliant 
personality, he showed such strength and courage of his 
convictions in resisting this dominating character and in 
building for his time upon a more lasting foundation, an 
influence which so materially raised the standard of art 
in this country. 

Indeed, in these two men the truth is vividly illustrated 
that the direction in which a man works and his influence 
upon his following is of far greater importance to the ar- 
tistic world than. are the comparatively few executed ex- 
amples of his own individual undertaking. Stanford White 
always consistently adhered to classic principles and saw 
no logical or historic reason for a revival of the medizvalism 
of his predecessor. With these strong convictions his work 
was always personal with a most unusual inborn sense of 
beauty. He was a man of vision, a true artist, because he 
realized that to meet the physical problems of modern con- 
ditions he should avoid the shallow appeal of mere super- 
ficial misapplied association, and build rather upon the last- 
ing foundations of those never-failing traditions of our im- 
mediate ancestors. 

In handing you this key and in behalf of the committee 
representing a large number of friends of Stanford White, 
I have the honor to present to this university the completed 
memorial. The readiness of his friends to give and the 
eagerness and enthusiasm of the artists to freely, and with- 
out recompense, contribute their work in order to realize 
this most successful outcome, is, indeed, a tribute not only 
to his genius but also to his lovable and generous character 
in remembrance of all he has done to uplift and to encour- 
age and help the artists of his time. 
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BANKING-ROOM, CHEMUNG CANAL TRUST CO. BUILDING, ELMIRA, N. Y Dennison & Hirons, Architect 
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CHEMUNG CANAL TRUST CO. BUILDING, ELMIRA, N. Y. 


Dennison & Hirons, Architects. 
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January, 1922. ARCHITECTURE Pxate VI. 


EXTERIOR STONE DETAILS. Dennison & Hirons, Architects. 


CHEMUNG CANAL TRUST CO. BUILDING, ELMIRA, N. Y. 
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JANUARY, 1922. 


PLAN OF OFFICES, 


OFFICES OF W. L. ROUSE AND L. A. GOLDSTONE, ARCHITECTS, NEW YORK CITY. 


ENTRANCE, 


ARCHITECTURE Pate VIII. 


JANuARY, 1922. 
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GOLDSTONE, ARCHITECTS, NEW YORK CITY. 
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“‘A”—Private garden of the Duc de ‘San Pedro, near Granada, Spain, showing bit of _ “C”—Private garden of Senor de Cepero, Seville. Boxwood trees of great age, flank- 
old castle wall to the left, with characteristic stone fountain in foreground, and light ing a brick-paved walk and low fountain, with small statue, and showing delicate archi- 
wrought-iron work on the terrace. tecture of a loggia at end of path. 

“B”—Private garden of the Marquis de la Vega y Inclan, Toledo. Beautiful portico “D”—A back yard in Seville. Note the use of many simple pote containing small 
of stone columns at corner of the garden, with benches made of gracefully cut bricks of plants, set around on cement borders beside the paths—an idea useful in our city gar- 
Roman form dens. 


Photographic studies made in Spain by Francis Howard, Garden Architect, illustrating the practical solution of comparatively small garden 
spaces in-a manner which combines natural beauty with an architectural setting. These ideas Mr. Howard has adopted in some of his garden 
work, and he claims they should be more universally used by architects, especially for the smaller type of garden. 


JANUARY, 1922. ARCHITECTURE PLATE XI. 


SMALL GARDENS TET Alte 


SMALL BATIO = CORDOBA 


“E”—Courtyard garden inside the small provincial Museum of Cordoba, with sim- ““G”—Corner of terrace in small garden in Cordoba with pierced stone balustrade and 
plest type of Spanish fountain, exquisite antique statue and beautiful colored tile work, ancient wall font and delicate iron railing at top of wall 
with loggia. ea 6 ; . e ; 2 : 
Be: 5 “F”—Small patio in Cordoba with quaint staircase and loggia made with naive sim- 
“‘F?_Vine-clad garden court with star-shaped fountain surrounded by colored pebble plicity out of wooden columns with corbels and round Spanish tiles over them 


pavement in a gentleman’s garden, Granada. 


Selections from original studies of small gardens made in Spain by Francis Howard, Garden Architect. Most of this series of pho- 
tographs illustrate the manner in which the Spaniards utilize the limited space about their city homes; and the ideas are recommended by 


Mr. Howard for practical use in America. 
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ARCHITECTURE 


JANUARY, 1922. 


Rossiter & Miller, Architects. 
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ARCHITECTURE PLATE XIII. 


JANUARY, 1922, 


Rossiter & Miiller, Architects. 


ST. MICHAEL’S CHURCH, LITCHFIELD, CONN. 


JANUARY, 1922. PLATE XIV. 


ST. MICHAEL’S CHURCH, LITCHFIELD CONN. Rossiter & Miiller, Architects. 
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THE CHANCEL, ST. MICHAEL’S CHURCH, LITCHFIELD, CONN. 


PLATE XVI. 


Rossiter & Miiller, Architects. 


St. Michael’s Church, Litchfield, Connecticut 


Rossiter & Miiller, Architects 


HEN the problem of erecting a new church in memory 

of Cora W. Towne was taken up between the archi- 
tects and parish—made possible by the generosity of her 
husband, Henry R. Towne—the all-important question cen- 
tred about the choice of style of the new St. Michael’s. There 
were many who argued, and with excellent reason, that in an 
oldcounty-seat like Litch- 
field, whose streets were 
studded with admirable 
specimens of colonial ar- 
chitecture, and whose 
traditions traced back to 
post-revolutionary days, 
that the most logical and 
fitting expression would 
be found in the adoption 
of the style so success- 
fully developed by Sir 
Christopher Wren and 
his followers. The archi- 
tects, Rossiter & Miller, 
and the donor were strong 
in their convictions, how- 
ever, that it is the Gothic 
rather than the church of 
classic design which lends 
itself most happily to 
sacred emblems and mute 
gospels, by virtue of its 
aspiring forms. The dec- 
orated period of English 
Gothic was therefore 
thought best adapted to 
meet the needs of this 
congregation of four 
hundred. This meant 
planning an edifice whose 
interior dimensions, 
counting in the two side- 
aisles, are 40 feet by 80 
feet, plus a chancel 22 
feet wide by 38 feet long. 
By referring to the ac- 
companying plan the relation of the component parts, in- 
cluding chapel and baptistry, may be seen. 

The style and the dimensions of the church having been 
determined, a stone was sought that would prove sufficiently 
diverse in color to give a variety of tonal quality to the ex- 
terior. One of this character was found in the dump of an 
abandoned quarry in the town of Roxbury, Conn. Being 
of every imaginable hue of gray, with an intermixture of 
ochres running the whole gamut of browns and yellows, 
the general result is one of extreme cheerfulness. Indeed, 
the warmth of colors suggests the play of the sun upon the 
walls even though the day be dark. The avoidance of 
monotony was carried into the roof, where graduated slate 
of various sizes and colors were employed to the distinct 
harmony of the general effect. In combination with the 
Roxbury stone, one moulded of an aggregate of cement 
and trap rock was chosen for the window tracery and gen- 


Interior, St. Michael’s Church, Litchfield, Conn. 
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eral outside trimmings, as well as for the tower piers, arched 
columns, corbels, etc.; but with this difference, that the 
interior stone is not only warmer in color, but having been 
bush-hammered, has a softer effect, most pleasing to the 
eye. But it is not by the mere choice of stone and wood 
that an artistic result has been achieved. The several groups 
of craftsmen employed 
upon the building have 
taken material often vul- 
garized by common use 
and transfigured it to 
their own meaning. They 
have wrought in the 
spirit of medizeval work- 
men, and invested each 
unseen and hidden part 
with a character akin to 
that which was born of 
the worship of ancient 
builders. 

The roof is carried 
on oaken trusses of in- 
terlacing tracery sup- 
ported by stone corbels. 
The interspaces and 
panelled ceiling beneath 
the tower are treated with 
native chestnut—the last 
contribution, it may be 
said, of forests which 
have passed into the 
limbo of things nature 
has eliminated from the 
land of the Puritans. 

The floor of the nave, 
chapel, and baptistry, 
apart from that directly 
under the pews, where 
oak plank has been used, 
is laid with 9” by 9” 
terra-cotta quarries. In 
the chancel, tile from the 
Moravian Pottery Com- 
pany has been harmoniously employed; woven into the 
design are many of symbolic significance—reproductions of 
those found in the pavements of early Christian churches. 
They constitute a part of that symbolism which forms the 
aerial ladder which people climb to the Kingdom of Mary’s 
Son. The steps leading to the floor of the sanctuary and 
the floor, itself, are of marble of light Siena hue. It is ‘in 
the chancel and woodwork related thereto that the architects 
have bestowed their most earnest thought. The pulpit, 
the choir, and priest stalls attest with their elaborate carv- 
ings and delicate traceries the combined interest of designer 
and craftsmen in their attempt to produce a work of art that 
may be likened unto many chancels executed by the master 
builders of Europe. 

Generally speaking, when an old church has been out- 
grown and yields to the demands of a new one, the build- 
ing committee is immediately confronted with the awkward 
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problem of dealing with memorials sacred to members of 
the congregation. It is, therefore, their part to avoid, if pos- 
sible, bringing them in conflict with the newly adopted forms 
and color schemes. This problem has been most happily 
solved by the donor, who added a chapel to the plan of the 
church to take care of the memorial windows and tablets 
contributed by parishioners of an earlier day, leaving free 
the wall spaces and traceries. 


ARCHITECTURE 


In conclusion it may be said that the church, or, rather, 
the south side of it, has been designed with reference to erect- 
ing a parish house to be placed contiguous to the present 
robing chamber. This will not only form a semiclose of 
the lot but give a desired proportion to the various features, 
by bringing them more into a sequential relation, and there- 
by add a greater significance to the dominant note—the 
central tower. 
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Announcements 


Le Brun Travelling Scholarship Competition Year, 
1922.—The Executive Committee of the New York Chap- 
ter of the American Institute of Architects, as Trustees of 
the Travelling Scholarship founded by Pierre L. Le Brun, 
announces a competition for the selection of a beneficiary. 
The programme calls for drawings to be delivered about 
March 1, 1922. All those wishing to enter the competition 
should arrange at once for nomination by a member of the 
American Institute of Architects. Nomination blanks can be 
had of the Secretary of any Chapter, A. I. A., or of the Le 
Brun Scholarship Committee, 215 West 57th Street, New 
York. Nominations should be sent, so as to be received 
before January 1, 1922, to: Le Brun Scholarship Com- 
mittee, 215 West 57th Street, New York, Julian Clarence 
Levi, Chairman. 


Isaac Menline, consulting engineer and late engineer of 
design and construction for the garment centre Capitol 
Buildings (Seventh Avenue at 37th Street), and for several 
years prior thereto assistant engineer in the Bureau of Build- 
ings, Manhattan, begs to announce that he has opened an 


office for the practice of engineering at 112 West 42d Street, 
New York. 


The Gorton Single-Pipe Vapor System 


HE Gorton Single-Pipe Vapor System has the same 
general piping plan as the ordinary single-pipe steam 
system; the only difference lies in the addition of the Gor- 
ton Vapor Appliances. This is equally true of both the 
double-pipe and the single-pipe vapor systems, as the pip- 
ing plan of either vapor system is the same as that of the 
corresponding steam system. 

It is not the piping plan that changes a steam system 
to a vapor system, but it is the appliances that are used in 
connection with the system, which, by quickly clearing the 
air from the system, permit the vapor to circulate under a 
minimum pressure. 

The Gorton Single-Pipe Vapor System operates under 
the same low vapor pressure as the two-pipe vapor system, 
which is from 4 to 12 ounces, except on large installations, 
where there is a variable increase in the pressure according 
to the size of the system. 

The success of the Gorton Single-Pipe Vapor System 
has been attained by the development of two appliances— 
the Gorton Vapor Air Relief Valve and the Gorton Quarter 
Turn Packing Lock Radiator Valve. 
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André-Charles Boulle 


A Master of Seventeenth-Century Decoration 


By Henry Coleman May 


URING the last ten or fifteen years there has been 

a very marked and wide-spread revival of interest in 
eighteenth-century art in all its forms. One might say that 
its purely decorative aspects have received even more atten- 
tion than have the work of its representative painters and 
sculptors. As far as French art is concerned, there is a 
very logical reason for this particular point of view, though 
it is one which does not concern this article. Paintings 
and statues have formed the object of hectic rivalry in pub- 
lic and private sales, and furniture, with all its accessories 


Bronze, ebony, 


Commode in the Louvre. 
and tortoise-shell. 


Bas-relief of Apollo and Marsyas. 


and complements, has reached prices which hitherto were 
reserved for the creations of the great masters alone. The 
names of French furniture designers and makers of this 
period are now known to all who take even a small degree 
of interest in the matter, and pieces bearing their signatures 
are avidly sought after by great and small collectors alike. 

With the exception of a very few, these ebonists were 
merely “petits-maitres.”” This term, however, implies no 
disparagement; it is merely for the matter of distinction. 
Indeed, we have long recognized the infinite charm and tal- 
ent of those artists who come under this heading. Their 
productions were graceful and spirited, full of imagination 
and taste; in a word, thoroughly descriptive of their epoch. 
In this last quality lies their greatest charm for modern 
eyes, and it is the one which above all attracts the collector. 

The names of Cressent, Oeben, Riesener, and Jacob, of 
Caffieri, Gouthiére, and Thomire, are familiar to all. They 
were the giants of their period. 

But the first of this dynasty of artists belonged to an- 
other century, to the preceding one. His name was Boulle, 
and his very remarkable creations have, it would seem to 
us, been somewhat forgotten in the interest which centres 
around the perhaps more pleasing productions of his suc- 
cessors. 

This is partly explained by the fact that his pieces be- 
long to an extremely grandiloquent age, to one which had 
little in common with the succeeding century and nothing 
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at all with our own modern times, with its individual ideas 
and systems. This great ebonist remains, however, the 
supreme master in his sphere. In real importance he has 
never been surpassed. Whether his taste, which corre- 
sponded so perfectly to that of the age in which he worked, 
is a popular one nowadays remains another question, but in 
artistic and intrinsic value his productions are certainly 
worthy of a continued interest. 

André-Charles Boulle was born in Paris in 1642. His 
father was a cabinetmaker of some repute, but his ancestry 
would appear to be obscure. In 1677 he married Anne- 
Marie le Roux at St. Sulpice, he being described in the 
register of that church as ““marqueteur et ébéniste ordinaire 
du Roi.” 

Up to this time his history seems to be unknown, and 
no authentic records have been found proving to any extent 
his previous activities. He had, however, already attained 
a position of some eminence in 1672, as in that year he re- 
ceived official consecration in being admitted to lodgings in 
the Louvre. 

During the reign of Louis XIV a part of the upper 
galleries of the Louvre had been arranged to serve as habi- 
tations and workrooms for a certain number of artists, 
the latter living and working there at the expense of the 
crown. The king had established in his palace a regular 
colony of sculptors, architects, and painters, of jewellers, 
clock-makers, gold and silver smiths, and of upholsterers, all 
of them naturally having attained the highest possible 
excellence and the most wide-spread reputation in their 
particular profession or trade. In creating this asylum for 
artists and artisans, Louis XIV gave them not only an inesti- 
mable mark of protection and reward but as well freed 
them from the trammels of the industrial communities and 
unions which at that date in France had already attained 
a highly organized state and one, consequently, extremely 
prejudicial to the proper development of artistic initiative. 

It is needless to add that admission to the Louvre 
was a greatly coveted honor as well as an enormous help. 
Throughout the greater part of the eighteenth century it 
retained its efficiency as well as its prestige. 

Boulle was admitted to the palace after the death and 
in order to take the place of Jean Macé, the most celebrated 
cabinetmaker of the early seventeenth century. The latter 
had lived and worked there with his three sons. At his 
death, and on account of the consequent vacancy occurring 
thereby, Colbert wrote to the king recommending Boulle 
as the man best fitted to take the deceased ebonist’s place 
in the Louvre, qualifying him as “‘le plus habile ébéniste de 
Paris” 

This occurred in 1672, just prior to the Flanders cam- 
paign, when Louis XIV was about to undertake his memora- 
ble passage of the Rhine. Boulle at this time had attained 
his thirtieth year. ; : 

In 1688 we find him definitely established in his official 
residence with his wife and their seven children, most of 
the latter having been born within the palace. Four of 
his sons followed their father in his profession, and though 


(Continued on page 18.) 
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(Continued from page 16) 

they never inherited his remarkable talent, they succeeded 
in attaining a certain reputation as cabinetmakers and 
designers, due, no doubt, to the excellence of the training 
they were lucky enough to have received. Two of them, 
Jean-Phillipe and Charles-Joseph, seem indeed to have 
reached a particular degree of excellence. As their father 
grew in years he left them in charge of most of his work and 
gave up his own time almost entirely to enlarging his col- 
lection of paintings, drawings, and engravings, of medals, 
statues, and bas-reliefs, which, besides being an invaluable 
aid to him in his profession, became the most cherished 
distraction and occupation of his old age. 

In August, 1720, through some unknown cause, Boulle’s 
apartment caught fire and his entire collection, as well as 
many finished and partly finished pieces of furniture of the 
most magnificent description, perished-in the flames. Among 
the works thus destroyed were drawings and statuettes by 
Michael Angelo, antique specimens of sculpture and paint- 
ings by contemporary artists. The owner valued his losses 
at 208,570 pounds, a considerable figure for the period, and 
this catastrophe marks the culminating point and decline 
in the artist’s life. From that time on he seems to have 
been constantly engaged in financial difficulties, in law- 
suits and other annoyances which darkened his remaining 
years of life. He died at the advanced age of ninety in 
March, 1782, harassed by debts and family troubles, but 
leaving to posterity a legacy of inestimable value. He was 
buried in the graveyard which at that.time surrounded the 
church of St. Germain |’Auxerrois, close to the tomb of 
Berain, of Antoine Coyzevox, of Santerre, and of numerous 
other artists. 

Boulle represents that moment in the history of furni- 
ture when the last vestiges inherited from the Middle Ages 
disappeared in the flowering of a perfected art. His name, 
which has become a synonym for a certain class of furniture, 
whose principal characteristic is the incrustation of bronze 
in tortoise-shell and ebony, might well stand for the very 
first phase in the history of modern furniture and decora- 
tion. The forms themselves which he created differed 
widely from those invented by earlier artists and artisans. 

In the very early days furniture in France was of a 
most summary description. It consisted principally in 
coffers, chests, and wardrobes. It was only in the four- 
teenth century that elements of decoration were introduced, 
generally by pasting canvas over the wooden surfaces and 
covering the former with painted decoration. In the follow- 
ing century the structure of furniture gained in elegance 
and the decorations ceased somewhat to be of a merely 
applied sort but became more logical in character. Chests 
and “‘armoires” took on a far more refined and interesting 
aspect, and began somewhat to resemble their beautiful 
Italian prototypes in delicacy of decoration and grace of 
proportion. It is only in the sixteenth century that painted 
decoration disappears and sculptured wood takes its place. 
In order to make up for the lack of color to which the eye 
had become accustomed, these chests and tables were at 
that time covered with the richest damasks, embroideries, 
and tapestries. Chairs were treated in the same manner; 
the wooden construction of beds disappeared under the 
ample folds of velvets and brocades, and one might say that 
the furniture of this period was represented almost entirely 
by tissues and tapestries. 

In the early seventeenth century these two elements 
were combined; structural features ceased to be disguised 
by hangings. Incrustations, low reliefs, and figured com- 
positions began to take the place of painted decoration and 


covers made of rich materials. It remained for Boulle to 
effect that complete transformation which at once brought 
furniture, as we now understand the term, into its proper 
place in art and its exact relation to necessity and decora- 
tion. 

The use of marquetry and incrustation in furniture 
goes back to the remotest antiquity. Among the inven- 
tories which have come down to us from the fourteenth 
century we oftentimes find mention of works of this sort, 
though generally of Oriental origin. A great number of 
small pieces seem to have been used in Europe at that 
time, mainly boxes, jewel-cases, and miniature coffers, in- 
crusted with ivory, mother-of-pearl, and semiprecious stones, 
worked into delicate designs. These usually took the form 
of arabesques, alternating with verses from the Koran, a form 
of decoration which recalls the familiar walls of the Alham- 
bra, or the perfumed caskets from Damascus which found 
their way into medieval Europe as a result, undoubtedly, of 
the Crusades. 

Of French work proper of this sort, specimens are very 
rare indeed. In the inventories of the effects having be- 
longed to Charles V (1380), to the Duke of Berry (1416), 
to Charles VI (1418), as well as those of Charlotte de Savoie 
(1483) and Anne de Bretagne (1498), mention is made of 
various pieces which were undoubtedly of French work- 
manship and decorated in a manner somewhat similar to 
the objects above mentioned, though in a totally different 
style. 

All this goes to prove that the use of marquetry was 
known in remote times. During the Renaissance it became 
quite current. In Italy, Spain, and even Germany, this 
form of decoration was at that time far more common than 
in France. The first mention of incrustation of precious 
woods, of marquetry proper, is made in 1600, when Marie 
de Medicis arrived in the harbor of Marseilles in a galley 
“so royally rich and of such excessive beauty that the sea 
had never before seen anything to compare to it. Its prow 
was made of marquetry of precious woods from India, in- 
crusted with ebony, ivory, and with lapis.” 

Up to the middle of the sixteenth century the term 
““marquetry”’ meant almost entirely a combination of ebony 
and ivory, with, occasionally, the addition of one or two 
precious metals. The opening of the seventeenth century 
marks the appearance of several new woods used in cabinet- 
making, and later on in the same period we find pieces of 
furniture decorated with tortoise-shell and with designs 
outlined in bronze, brass, and pewter. 

This last class of furniture was finally brought to a very 
extraordinary point of perfection by Boulle. As we have 
already said, his name has been used as a synonym for this 
kind of furniture, but as we see from the preceding state- 
ments, he was, as a matter of fact, not responsible for its 
actual creation, which, like almost all elements making up 
the decorative arts, was the result of a slow and very per- 
ceptible development. In Cardinal Mazarin’s inventory 
made in 1653 there is a description made at a time when 
Boulle was only eleven years old of a cabinet whose char- 
acteristics apply precisely to those later made by our ebonist. 
This particular piece is described as “a cabinet made of 
ebony and tortoise-shell, outlined on the sides with gilded 
brass, carried by four monsters made of gilt bronze, the 
four corners decorated with pierced bronze work, designed 
to represent leaves, masks, cartouches, and animals; the 
front drawer decorated with gilt bronze worked into a de- 
sign in bas-relief representing divers scenes from Ovid’s 
Metamorphoses, the ground being of tortoise-shell, etc.” 

However, even if Boulle was not the actual inventoy 
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of this type of furniture, he was undoubtedly the one who 
carried it to its highest type of perfection and whose superi- 
ority over all his predecessors and contemporaries was 
beyond dispute. Up to the last he was considered without 
a rival in France in his particular art, and posterity has 
confirmed this opinion. 

In describing his method we can do no better than to 
quote Jacquemart: 

“He constructed furniture in ebony, covered large 
surfaces with tortoise-shell on which a design was cut out 
and incrusted with metal forming arabesques, scrolls, masks; 
in a word, an infinite variety of decorative elements. To 
this was added bas-reliefs of gilt bronze, ‘sabots,’ ‘chutes,’ 
and all the other usual bronze accessories. 

“Boulle’s method of procedure was to superpose two 
plates of equal size and thickness, one of metal, the other of 
tortoise-shell, and after having traced his design, cutting 
them out at the same time with the same stroke of the saw. 
He thus obtained four proofs of the composition: two at the 
base where the design appeared in hollow spaces, two orna- 
mental, which, when placed in the spaces of the opposite 
ground piece, inserted themselves exactly and without any 
perceptible joining. The result of this practice was seen 
in two different and simultaneous pieces of furniture—one 
designated on the first part was the tortoise-shell ground 
with metal application; the other, called the second part, 
was applied metal with tortoise-shell arabesques. The 
counterpart, therefore, being still more rich than the type, 
the pieces were arranged with crossed effects, as may be 
seen in the gallery of Apollo, where the consoles are of the 
two descriptions. Boulle did more, and in his great composi- 
tions he found means to*add to the splendor of the effect 
by simultaneously employing the first and second parts in 
suitably balanced masses. This assemblage was seen in all 
its perfection in the great piece of furniture belonging to 
Sir Richard Wallace which appeared at the exhibition of 
the Corps Législatif.” 

Although Colbert was primarily responsible for Boulle’s 
entry into the Louvre and, consequently, into the direct 
service of Louis XIV, it does not seem that up to that time 
he had executed any works for the crown, or at least any 
of importance. In fact, his name does not appear in the 
“Comptes des Batiments” before 1669. In 1672 we find 
him occupied with his first important commission for the 
crown. At that date he was working in the palace of Ver- 
sailles on the redecoration of a small apartment for the queen. 
In 1680 he made several pieces of furniture for these same 
rooms, and two years later we find on the entries “two mar- 
quetry tables enriched with rock-crystal for the dauphin’s 
apartment.” From this time he was constantly at work 
not only for the king and his court 
but for various members of the 
royal family. He designed and 
made furniture for Madame de 
Maintenon, for Philippe d’Or- 
leans, as well as for the duchess, 
his wife. In the same year he ex- 
ecuted a series of cabinets for the 
Galerie des Glaces at Versailles 
and for the great gallery at Saint 
Cloud, several of which have for- 
tunately been preserved up to the 
present time, His most important 
work during this period was for the 
dauphin’s study at Versailles. 
This completed work was consid- 
ered at the time to be one of the 
chief marvels ofthe palace. It was 


Commode in Boulle’s middle manner. 


one of the principal objects of interest for distinguished strang- 
ers, foreign princes, ambassadors, and other travellers of note. 

Up to the time of his marriage with Marie Anne Chris- 
tine of Bavaria (March, 1680) the dauphin had had no 
official apartment in Versailles. Consequently at the time 
of his marriage he ordered Boulle to decorate rooms for him 
which would correspond in magnificence to his rank. The 
work was begun at once and finished in the autumn of 1683. 
The possessor did not long enjoy these splendid new sur- 
roundings, as less than a year later the dauphin received the 
order to remove his apartment to the lower floor, and the 
entire decoration had to be taken down, its dimensions 
changed, and in fact completely altered and rehandled. 

This second apartment looked out on the Louis XIII 
gallery and continued to be an object of admiration for all 
connoisseurs up to the time of its occupant’s death. After 
his decease it does not seem to have been properly kept up; 
the decorations deteriorated through dampness and neglect, 
and the next dauphin who occupied the rooms had these 
vestiges of splendor removed to make way for a newer and 
more fashionable form of ornamentation. 

There are reasons to suppose that Bérain furnished 
some of the motives of decoration used by Boulle in this 
apartment; in fact, it is not difficult to believe that the two 
artists must oftentimes have drawn inspiration one from the 
other, so similar in many respects are their graceful inven- 
tions. One might say that the names of Boulle and Bérain 
summarized the most distinctively “Louis XIV” moment 
of that period of decorative art. 

For nearly half a century Boulle worked for the court, 
and found time as well to furnish the great financiers of the 
time and many members of the nobility with furniture, 
decorative designs, and objects of art. Samuel Bernard, one 
of the richest men of his time, ordered a writing-table from 
him for which he paid 50,000 livres, and a clock can still be 
seen at the Imprimerie Nationale which our artist designed 
for the Prince de Rohan. He worked as well for foreign 
celebrities—for the Elector of Cologne and for several 
Bavarian princes. At least one sample of his work went 
to the Far East, as in 1687 Louis XIV presented the Siamese 
Ambassador with a small coffer made by Boulle. 

At the present time specimens of his work are to be 
seen all over the world. In Paris alone superb examples 
are to be found in the Bibliothéque Mazarine, in the Louvre, 
in the Cluny Museum, at Versailles and Fontainebleau, and 
in numerous private collections. In England his work was 
always highly appreciated,’and the pieces forming part of 
the collections formerly at Hamilton Palace and still at 
Hertford House and Windsor Castle are, in themselves, 
sufficient to justify the artist’s reputation. 

It must be said in conclusion 
that Boulle’s creations were pri- 
marily intended for formal and 
generally immense apartments. 
They were part of the general 
scheme of decoration then in vogue 
and could not be translated to less 
pompous usage. As a result his 
pieces have never reached the pop- 
ularity in modern times which his 
successor’s works still and indeed 
increasingly enjoy. They neces- 
sarily lack that grace and gaiety 
which characterize creations of a 
later period, but for the furnishing 
of great palaces no ebonist of any 


time has surpassed the genius of 
André-Charles Boulle. 
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HOUSE AT ARDSLEY-ON-HUDSON, N. Y. Leigh French, Jr., Architect. 


Polychrome Terra-Cotta 


By Edward H. Putnam 


Illustrations by courtesy of Atlantic Terra-Cotta Company 


HE ancient temples of Greece are standards of archi- 
tectural precedent in line, proportion, and detail, and 
standards of color might be derived from the same source 
had not centuries of time eroded all but the faintest traces. 
But early examples of color are not lacking, particularly 
in the Far East, in time-proof faience, and later on in Italy, 
where the science of terra-cotta color glaze was understood 
and the art appreciated. 
The highest development of color was reached by Luca 


The little Kelly & McAlinden Building at Perth Amboy, N. J., 
polychrome terra-cotta building in the country, blazed a trail that has 
been followed by many of the most noteworthy buildings of modern times. 
Thomas Fox, Architect. 


the first 


Della Robbia, followed by his nephew, but here the chain 
was broken and the art almost lost. Spasmodic attempts 
to revive the industry were made in Europe, but it re- 
mained for the New World to definitely and permanently 
succeed. 

It now seems hardly possible that the small, two-story 
front of a hardware shop, erected in Perth Amboy, New 
Jersey, in 1898, should have had a direct influence on Stan- 
ford White’s decision to use polychrome terra-cotta for the 
Madison Square Presbyterian Church, and through the 
church an indirect connection with the Masonic Temple 
and the Academy of Music, in Brooklyn, the Woolworth 
Building, in New York, and countless other polychrome 
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buildings throughout the country. And yet the connection 
exists. The Kelly & McAlinden Building was the first build- 
ing in America to use polychrome terra-cotta, and served 
as a practical example showing the possibilities of the re- 
vived industry to the architectural profession. 

The Perth Amboy company had been experimenting 
in color for several years, and was desirous of an opportunity 
to try it out commercially. The company offered to rede- 
sign the building for color and furnish polychrome terra- 
cotta instead of gray terra-cotta at the same cost. Nat- 
urally, the offer was accepted, and the manufacturers 
engaged Mr. Thomas Fox, an architect of Boston, to work 
out the new design for color. Mr. Fox had recently been 
in Europe studying the color work of the Della Robbias 
and other old masters, and he selected early Italian Re- 
naissance as the period that would give the best opportu- 
nity for the most interesting design in color. 

The modelled detail was developed with elaborate care 
in exact accordance with precedent, and every advantage 
was taken for the effective introduction of color. A large 
list of the colors used gives an unfair impression of flam- 
boyancy; it needs a view of the building to appreciate the 
result at its true worth. It must be remembered that prec- 
edent calls for strong colors; in fact, strong colors are nec- 
essary; weak colors are too neutral in the elevation of a 
building at some height above the eye-level. 

Mr. Fox used primary red, blue, green, buff, light yel- 
low, and cream-white, and designed a truly beautiful facade, 
correct in all its architectural details. The matt glaze tex- 
ture of terra-cotta tends to harmonious color combination. 
For example, one can hardly imagine a pleasant contrast 
of green and blue on painted wood, but the colors are most 
successfully combined in many textiles, and no one ever 
objected to green trees against a blue sky. In terra-cotta 
colors the same harmony prevails. 


Terra-cotta grille of Hotel McAlpin, New York. F. M. Andrews, Architect. 
twenty-four panels in polychrome terracotta designed by Fred Dana Marsh. 
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THE BUILDING OF THE AMERICAN ENCAUSTIC 


t STREET, NEW YORK. 
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Designed by the owners. 


Construction of the Small House 


By H. Vandervoort Walsh 


Instructor, Architectural School, Columbia University 


ARTICLE XV 
ROOFING MATERIALS 


Ars material should not be judged by its first 
appearance, but rather by its condition after four or 
five winters have passed over it. And in choosing the roof 
for the small house, this is a statement which applies with 
even greater emphasis, since the temptation is magnified 
to select that material which is low in cost and bright upon 
its first appearance. 

As an illustration, there are certain types of wood- 
shingle roofs which have a charm in the beginning that is 
apt to disappear with age. These are constructed of shingles, 
dipped in many varieties of colored creosote stains, browns, 
reds, greens, blues, yellows, and the like, and when newly 
laid have a warm, mottled, and colorful texture which sug- 
gests the multiplicity of tone that nature often produces 
with age. In fact, the designer who originated this roof was 
trying to imitate the aging effect of nature, much as Tiffany 
glass is an imitation of the effect of time upon certain ancient 
glasses; only in the latter case the operation is the same 
but the time element reduced, while in the case of the roof 
it is a stage-like imitation of nature at work. 

And there are many other fads in roofing, all of which 
have as their basis the imitation of the weathering effect 
of nature. Ridge-poles are constructed with a sag to re- 
semble the settlement which is often observed in picturesque 
old houses. Shingles are laid, like the scales of an armadillo, 
and ridges, hips, and eaves are rounded to present the ap- 
pearance of old thatched roofs. Asbestos shingles are broken 
with rough edges, and defective tiles are used—all for the 
purpose of giving that ragged appearance which nature 
develops with age. Now, to a certain extent there is an ele- 
ment of architectural truth in such devices, but they should 
be used with the greatest discretion, for, as has been previ- 
ously asked: “If a roof looks old when it is new, how old 
does it look when it really is old?” 

Before discussing the various methods of laying roofing 
materials, let us observe some of them after they have been 
on the house for a few years. 

Of course, we are all familiar with the short life of the 
wooden shingle, which is only about fifteen years. But the 
life can be extended by dipping them into creosote stains, 
either just before laying or by the more convenient processes 
of factory dipping. Cedar has been found to be the best 
wood for these shingles, since it has a natural resistance to 
decay. The old hand-split shingles were more durable than 
the modern shingles, for the surface that they exposed to 
the weather was the natural cleavage plane of the wood 
fibres. The sawed shingle delights in curling and twisting 
out of a flat plane, and always seems to split so that the 
crack lines up with the space between the shingles on the 
course above, thus permitting the rain to leak through. And 
then the nails either rust away or the wood rots around them, 
until individual shingles drop away from the others, leaving 
small or large holes in the roof. It is well recognized that 
the sparks from a neighboring fire find a ready meal in the 


punk and rotten butts of the shingles, and many a house 
has been burned to the ground because of this. 

The nearest competitor to the wooden shingle in cost 
is the asphalt shingle, which is made from roofing felt, 
saturated with asphalt compounds, and surfaced, under 
pressure, with crushed slate of greenish or red hue. The 
life of these shingles depends a great deal upon the thick- 
ness of the body. Some roofs, laid with very thin.asphalt 
shingles, develop an appearance of chicken-pox after a year 
or two, for the heating effect of the sun, the lifting force of 
the wind and ice cause certain individual shingles to bend 
up from the plane of the roof and, in extreme cases, even 
flap in a heavy gale, like so many small pin feathers. But 
this is not so true of the thicker grades of these shingles. 
Often, too, these asphalt shingles bulge under the hot sun, 
but this is due to careless laying, for each shingle should 
be separated from the other by a small space to allow for 
this expansion. It takes a good many years for the crushed 
slate on the surface to wear off, but gradually this happens, 
as also the elasticity of the body degenerates. Finally, as 


_ the surface begins to moult, the shingle itself becomes stiff 
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and brittle and begins to break off. Of course, these shingles 
are superior to wood in resisting sparks from a near-by fire, 
and their life is longer, if they have a thick enough body. 

That same material used for asphalt shingles is made 
into roll roofings. So-called shingle strips are made, which 
consist of long narrow rolls of asphalted felt with the crushed- 
slate surface, the lower edge of which is cut out to form the 
lower third of the shingles, and, when applied to the roof, 
the appearance is identical with a roof laid with individual 
units. Another type of roll roofing is made to imitate wood 
shingles, by having a shingle pattern stamped with black 
asphalt upon the surface of crushed slate. It is laid on the 
roof from the ridge down to the eaves, lapping joints with 
the next roll about two inches. At a distance the black 
pattern gives the camouflaged appearance of a shingle roof. 
The chief objection to any of these roofs is that the long 
and large areas are nailed down along the edges so that the 
sag and expansion of the material raises little bumps and 
hills over the entire roof, which, to say the least, are very un- 
sightly. Then, again, the nails are exposed, and unless they 
are copper, the chances are that they will rust away before 
the roof is worn out, permitting the edges to become loose, 
and the wind to get under the material and rip it away from 
the roof. Moreover, the roll roofing has only one thickness 
at any point, while the shingle roofing has either two or three 
layers over- the entire area of the roof. 

The cheaper grades of slate roof, such as one would 
be tempted to use on the small house, show weaknesses in 
aging that should not be used as arguments against slate 
roofs in general. These cheap roofs are built up of poorer 
grades of slate, and very thin sheets at that, and a poor grade 
of nail is used. The effect of weathering on such roofs is to 


(Continued on page 28.) 
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(Continued from page 25.) 
chip off pieces of slate and to rust the nails, so that whole 
units drop off. Generally, too, in these cheap slate roofs, 
the tar paper is omitted from underneath, and the wind 
suction through the roof draws the snow through the cracks 
onto the floor of the attic, where it melts and stains the ceil- 
ings below. However, properly selected and well-laid slate 
roofs have none of these disadvantages, but then the cost of 
them is generally a barrier to using them on the small house. 

As with the slate roof, so with the tile roof, the cost is 
generally the reason for not selecting it, and yet, from an 
economical point of view, in the end they are not as expen- 
sive, since with the less durable roofs one is never sure of 
how much damage to the interior a leak will cause. Tile 
roofs of poor quality have as bad reputations as slate roofs. 
Small, thin tile are very brittle, and falling limbs and other 
objects often break individual tiles, and it is very hard to 
replace them. Unless the tile are laid upon a building paper 
the wind suction is even worse than with slate roofs. 

Probably the greatest defects in tile or slate roofs is 
not in the material itself, but in the flashings and valley 
construction. Instead of using copper the flashings are 
usually of tin, which is permitted to rust out because of neg- 
lect in painting. Leaks develop in the valleys and around 
chimneys in spite of the roofing material. ; 

While asbestos shingles can show great practical durabil- 
ity, even superior to slate and tile in some cases, yet there 
are many instances of ugly weathering. Tile and slate roofs 
develop warm, lovely tones with age. Asbestos shingles, 
since they are chiefly made from cement under pressure, 
must necessarily depend for their color upon inert pigments 
introduced into their composition at the time of manufac- 
ture, and for this reason their color is apt rather to fade 
than become richer with age. Their tendency is to return 
to the natural color of the cement. For this reason we see 
on every hand red asbestos-shingle roofs which have 
bleached out to sickly and thirsty pinks, and brown roofs 
that have blanched to whitish-brown, much like the color 
which chocolate candy develops when it is very stale. Then, 
too, certain makes of asbestos shingles show, as time goes 
on, salt-like deposits on the surface, like the whitewash which 
appears upon brick walls. This gives a motely appearance 
to the roof, for some shingles will develop this white stain 
more than others. 

The reader should not draw from these statements the 
general conclusion that the asbestos shingles should not be 
used, and that there have been none made that overcome 
the above difficulties, but it would be well for him to ob- 
serve these defects before deciding upon any one brand. 

The manufacturers of tin advise that the tin be painted 
on both sides, when laid, and thereafter kept painted at four 
to five year intervals. In other words the tin roof is as good- 
looking as the paint which covers it, for it has no color or 
texture of its own. Can there be much charm in a roof of 
this kind? Can one picture a cosey and homelike small 
house with either a flat or standing seam tin roof? Perhaps 
the flat decks which do not show are satisfactory, when 
covered with tin, but those upon which any walking is to 
be done should be covered with wood lattice or else the nails 
of the shoes may punch through the tin and cause a leak. 
Tin roofs have their place.and their duty to perform, but 
they are hardly suited to flat roofs over which is to be done 
much walking. Heavy deck canvas, laid in paint and cov- 
ered with paint, is the best for this purpose. The ferry-boats 
give evidence of the practical wear of this kind of roof. 

Tin or galvanized-iron shingles or imitation tiles are 
often seen, applied to the roofs of small houses. The owner 


probably admired a real tile roof, and the nearest approach 
his pocketbook would permit him to come to it was the use 
of imitation tile of tin, copper, or galvanized iron. Most 
architects ridicule this peculiar weakness in human nature 
which chooses imitation diamonds, glass pearls, oil-paper 
stained-glass windows, and pressed-metal tiles, instead of 
real ones, but they should look to themselves before they 
throw stones, and ask who invented the imitation thatched 
roof of wooden shingles. 


SHINGLE Roor 


The wooden-shingle roof is of such old and traditional 
origin in this country that it seems useless to describe the 
essential features of its construction, yet for the sake of com- 
pleteness we shall call attention to the important points 
to be observed. Cypress, cedar, and redwood are considered 
to be the best woods from which to saw shingles. The grain 
of the wood should be vertical and show the edge. It is 
generally conceded that creosote-dipped shingles which are 
treated at the factory are easier to apply than those dipped 
on the job, and, as all wood shingles should be treated with 
some preservative, it is well to consider them. However, 
much criticism has been aimed at factory-dipped shingles, 
in that they are generally too brittle from overdrying in 
the kilns, but this is not true of all makes. The sizes and 
the weathering of some of the standard creosoted shingles 
are as follows: 


16 inches length, random widths, laid 4% inches to the 
weather, and either 5 or 6 shingles at the butt ends 
to 2 inches. 

18 inches length, random widths, laid 514 inches to the 
weather, and 5 butt ends to 2% inches. 

24 inches lengths, random widths, laid 7% inches to 
the weather, and % inch thick at the butt ends. 


There are about thirty varieties of colored stains to 
select from, and special shapes are cut for constructing the 
so-called thatched roof, the shingles being bent to a curve 
of about 20 inches radius. The pitch of wooden-shingle 
roofs should not be less than 8 inches rise per foot for the 
ordinary weathering shown in the above statements. The 
tops of rafters are covered with shingle lath, with a spacing 
suitable to the weathering arrangement of the shingles. 
There are some who advocate the use of sheathing to cover 
the rafters in a tight manner and also the use of building 
paper underneath the shingles, but, although this gives a 
tighter and warmer roof, dry-rot attacks the shingle much 
quicker, because of the accumulation of dampness on the 
under side of. the shingle courses. 

The first course of shingles at the eaves should be a 
double course with the upper layer breaking joints with 
the lower, and the shingles should project about 2 inches 
beyond the mouldings of the eaves and about 1% inches 
beyond the edge of the gable ends of the roof. 

Hips may be finished either with the saddle-board or 
with a row of shingles running parallel to the line of the 
ridge. Hips are best finished with a row of shingles running 
parallel with their edges, which treatment is called the Bos- 
ton hip. If the courses are carried to the hip line and mi- 
tred, then the joint must be waterproofed by using tin 
shingles underneath the wooden ones, these tin shingles 
being folded over the hip. The method of flashing around 
chimneys, at the base of dormers, and in open valleys will be 
more fully discussed in connection with slate roofs, and, 
since the principles are the same, what is said for slate roofs 
in this connection is true for wooden-shingle roofs. 


(Continued on page 30.) 
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(Continued from page 28.) 


Meruop. or Layine State Roors 


There has been much made of the so-called European 
method of laying slate roofs in recent years, but this type 
of roof costs more than the ordinary slate roof, since special 
heavy slate is used at the eaves, and the weathering is 
reduced as the courses approach the ridge, and special care 
is taken in blending colored slates. While this type of roof 
is very beautiful, it is really, from a point of view of cost, 
rather out of the race when applied to the small house, for 
it will be hard enough to stretch the estimates of the small 
house to include even the ordinary slate roof. 

In the preparation of the ordinary slate roof, the rafters 
should be covered with 7-inch-thick, tongued-and-grooved 
roofing boards. In order to prevent buckling, if they should 
swell with dampness, it is essential not to drive the joints 
between boards up too tight. As these boards are surfaced 
only on one side, this side is laid against the rafters and 
the tongues are placed upward so that a better shedding of 
water is secured. Good nailing with tenpenny nails is im- 
portant, and all joints at ends of boards should be made 
over rafters. A cheaper but not so good a bed for the slate 
can be made with common, unsurfaced sheathing-boards. 
In the cheapest kind of work sheathing-boards are not used, 
but only shingles lath. 

Over the top of this rough boarding should be tacked 
11 pounds per 100 square feet slater’s roofing felt, laid hori- 
zontally and lapping joints 3 inches. 

The usual commercial sizes of slates are ,3, inch thick, 
and of the following standard sizes: 6x 12> inches, 7 x 12 
inches, 8x 12 inches, 7x 14 inches, 8x14 inches, 10x 14 
inches, 8x 16 inches, 9x 16 inches, 10 x 16 inches, 12 x 16 
inches, 9 x 18 inches, 10 x 18 inches, 12 x 18 inches, 10 x 20 
inches, 12x 20 inches, 11x22 inches, 12x 22 inches, and 
12 x 24 inches. They have two holes in each piece for nails, 
which nails should be 1-inch copper, slater’s nails or 3d gal- 
vanized slater’s nails for cheaper work. 

The first course should be started 2 inches below the 
line of the sheathing-boards at the eaves, and the necessary 
tilt is given with a 3, x 1 inch cant strip. A double thick- 
ness of slate is used for the first course, the upper layer break- 
ing joints with the lower. At the gable ends the slate should 
not overhang more than 1% inches. 

The exposure to the weather for courses of slate is de- 
termined by taking one-half of (the length of the slate minus 
3 inches). 

The ridges of the roof may be finished in two ways, 
either with the combed ridge or the saddle ridge. The 
combed ridge is formed by projecting a finishing course and 
a combing course of slate on the north or east side of the 
roof 1% inches beyond the top and combing course on the 
opposite side of the roof. Both courses are laid with slate 
set lengthwise, the length being twice the width of the slate 
used on the roof. This last course is laid in elastic roofing 
cement, and the nails are also covered with it. 

The saddle ridge is formed by alternately butting the 
ends of the top course on one side with the top course on the 
other, and then doing the same with the combing course. 
This makes a zigzag joint which is closed by the elastic ce- 
ment used in setting. 

The Boston hip is the best. Each course is brought at 
its upper or nailing edge to within 2 inches of the hip line. 
A small strip of slate then finishes this off by fitting to a 
mitre cut made on a slate set parallel with the line of the 
hip. These hip slates have the lower corner of their butt 
ends on a line with the next lower course, and they are lapped 


with the opposite hip slate and made tight with roofing ce- 
ment. 

Hips tay also be finished by bringing each course up 
to the hip line, and mitring them with the opposite courses 
on the other side of the hip. 

Valleys should be lined with 16 ounces copper, 4 pounds 
lead, [X tin, or a prepared roofing roll weighing 37 pounds 
per 108 square feet. Measuring from the centre of the val- 
ley to the edge of the slate, the distance should be 2 inches 
at the top and increase 4 inch in 8 feet 0 inch toward the 
bottom. And the flashing should extend up under the slate 
on either side about two-thirds the width of the slate used. 
If 8 inches x 16 inches slates are used, this means that the 
distance should be about 5 inches. If the slopes of the two 
intersecting roofs are different, and there is a chance that 
the volume of water sweeping down the larger and steeper 
incline may be forced up under the slate at the valleys, the 
metal lining should be crimped up (inverted V-shape) at 
the centre 1 inch to form a little dam against the rush of 
the flood. . 

Flashing used against chimneys, dormers, or other ver- 
tical walls should be bent up 4 inches and extend into the 
slate courses 4 inches. All vertical flashings against masonry 
should be cap-flashed and made tight with elastic cement. 
The cap-flashing should extend down over the flashing 3 
inches, and be inserted into the masonry at least 2 inches. 

Sometimes the closed valley is designed for slate roofs, 
in which case the valleys must be rounded out with the roof- 
ing-boards, blocked to position. The slate courses should 
be carried around this curved valley, but each course in 
the valley should be covered with flashing just under the 
lap of the course above and extend up toward the nails. 


Tite Roorine 


Preparations of the roof for the laying of tile should 
follow similar lines described for slate roofs. Over the roof- 
ing boards should be tacked asphalt roofing felt, weighing 
not less than 30 pounds per 100 square feet and lapping 214 
inches. 

The valleys should be lined with this felt, running the 
entire length and then the flashing metal placed on top, 
secured with clips at intervals. The width of the valley 
metal should not be less than 24 inches, and both edges 
should be turned up }4-inch the entire length of the strip. 
The felt covering the main surface of the roof should lap 
over the valley metal 4 inches. 

Cant strips must be nailed along the eaves to start the 
first course of tile, unless special tiles are provided. Copper 
nails should be used to fasten these tiles, and each unit should 
be locked with the next as the pattern demands. 

Tiles which border the hips should be cut close against 
the hip board, and elastic cement used to make the joint 
tight. All hips and ridges are finished with specially de- 
signed ridge and hip roll tiles, and the interior spaces should - 
be left empty and not be filled with pointing mortar as is 
sometimes done. 

ASBESTOS SHINGLES 


Asbestos shingles are applied in practically the same 
way as slate. Over the roofing-boards should be laid slater’s 
felt as for a slate roof, and a cant strip 14 x 1% inches should 
be nailed along the eaves line to start the first course of as- 
bestos shingles, which should be a double course and over- 
hang the eaves 1% inches. The average size of asbestos 
shingles is 9 x 18 inches x % inch for the lower layer of the 
first course, and 8x 16 inches x 1 inch for the upper layer of 
the first course and the other courses. They are laid about 
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7 inches to the weather, and the ridges and hips may be 
finished with the Boston hip, or by a specially designed ridge 
and hip roll. Where the hip roll is used the ridge-pole should 
project above the roof, or a false one be added so that a sub- 
stantial nailing can be had for this tile. 

The most widely advertised asbestos shingle roofs 
employ shingles which have rough edges, and which have 
various shades of coloring, some gray, some red, others red- 
dish brown, and others grayish ee The causes which 
led up to the development of this type of roof were the ar- 
tistic failures of the first asbestos shingle roofs. These early 
roofs were made with shingles which had edges as smooth 
and sharp as steel plates, surface texture as slick as a 
trowelled cement floor, and colors of either gray or pale 
red that were so perfectly matched that at a distance the 
individual shingles blended into one dead-level plane, so 
that the roof of the house looked more like the armored 
plate of a battle-ship than anything else—it was so per- 
fectly made. 


ASPHALT SHINGLES 


Before laying asphalt shingles the rafters should be 
covered with tongued and grooved roofing-boards, and these 
covered with black waterproof building-paper, lapped 2 
inches. 

There are two types of asphalt shingle units. One con- 
sists of a unit of twin shingles, so arranged that the butt 
ends which show to the weather appear as two individual 
shingles, and the other consists of one shingle unit. Both 
types are usually laid 4 inches to the weather and nailed 
with 1-inch galvanized nails No. 10 wire with 34-inch heads. 
At the eaves should be nailed a galvanized-metal drip edge, 
and over this a double course of shingles for the first course. 
Hips and ridges are finished with what appears to be a Bos- 
ton hip, but the shingles are bent over the hip line. The 
valleys and gutters are best when they are lined with strips 
of ready roofing similar to the shingles themselves. 

Asphalt shingles which come in long rolls or units of 
four or five, are laid in a similar manner, except that, due 
to their continuous length, they are unable to expand with- 
out bulging up on the roof. 


Tin Roors 


Flat roofs, with an incline of about % inch to the foot, 
should be covered with the flat seam roof. The standing 
seam may be used on roofs with a pitch not less than 2 inches 
to the foot. The tin is laid upon the sheathing-boards with- 
out an intermediate layer of building-paper; in fact tar 
paper should never be used. In cities building codes often 
require that tin roofs should be laid upon roofing felt ,1,-inch 
thick, placed over the sheathing-boards, but this is a fire 
precaution against burning brands which may drop upon 
the roof, for this felt cushion gives an air insulation, pre- 
venting the quick ignition of the decking below the tin. 

In laying the flat seam roof a number of sheets are 
fastened together to form a long strip of tin. The edges 
are bent over % inch so that they can be interlocked with 
the next strip. The tin is fastened to the roof with tin cleats 
that lock into the seams of the sheets and are fastened at 
the other end with two 1-inch barbed-wire nails. These 
cleats are spaced about 8 inches apart. All the seams are 
flattened down, and solder well sweated into them, rosin 
being the only flux used. 

Tin, approximately in thickness 30 gauge, U. S. Stand- 
ard, is called IC and is recommended for the roof proper, 
while valleys and gutters should be lined with IX tin, ap- 
proximately 27 gauge. It should be painted on both sides 
before laying with pure linseed-oil and red lead, or red oxide, 
Venetian red, or metallic brown. Two coats should be given 
to the exposed side and a third coat about a year later. Be- 
fore the second coat is applied the first should have dried 
for at least two weeks. 

The construction of the standing seam roof is shown in 
the drawings to consist of long strips of tin, made of standard 
sheets fastened together with the flat and soldered seam, 
but the edges of the strips fastened to the next strip with 
the so-called standing seam which must run parallel to the 
pitch of the roof. Cleats, spaced a foot apart, are used to 
fasten the tin to the sheathing-boards. One edge of the next 
strip is turned up 1% inches, and then over the top of the 
edge of the other strip. The cleat is locked in between the 
two. The upstanding seam is then turned down again upon 
itself, tightly locking the strips together. 


Estimating Costs 


By Noble Foster Hoggson 


NY one who has tried to figure out just what he should 
allow for a three weeks’ camping trip and then has 
taken the trip is in a fair position to get some conception 
of the problems of the estimating department of a build- 
ing concern. It is not a job for any one except the most 
experienced. For remember that, unlike the camper, who 
can easily enough make up for the things omitted in his 
final estimate, there is no such alternative for the building 
concern, especially if it be one which is operating under a 
contract which guarantees a predetermined cost. Such an 
estimate must be accurate and complete and made by men 
who know not only what things ought to cost but what they 
will actually cost in the end. 

The men who estimate for a big building which as yet 
is in the preliminary plan stage must be able to conceive 
of it as a finished structure; to give to the rough plan and 
its elevation the necessary third dimension—an idea of the 
mass of the building as standing on the plan. 


There are various methods of getting at the quantities 
for an estimate which are in common usage. But the most 
accurate results are obtained when the estimate is made 
up by itemizing all the materials entering the construction. 
This is called “taking off the quantities.” For example, to 
determine the cost of the construction of one hundred square 
feet of floor it is possible to arrive at an approximation 
by using a figure representing the cost of a unit of that 
type of construction. But a more reliable estimate is 
made by determining the quantities of material which go 
into the component parts of the floor—forms for reinforc- 
ing, the reinforcement, the concrete, the cement finish, the 
furring, the plaster, and the linoleum or other covering 
surface. 

These quantities multiplied by the prevailing unit 
cost of the material and added together give a reliable 
estimate, and this method is typical of all estimators’ 
work. 
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Concrete Construction 
By DeWitt Clinton Pond, M.A. 


NINTH ARTICLE 


de design of the beams and slabs required for the sup- 
port of the wagon-court presents no new problem, 
although the spacing of the rods and bars is somewhat dif- 
ferent from that which might be expected from a tentative 
study of the typical slab—S37. The live load in this court 
is taken as 350 pounds per square foot. If it is assumed that 
the slab will be a 5-inch slab, then its weight per square foot 
will be 60 pounds. There will be 1 inch of waterproofing 
over this and 2 inches of cinder concrete fill, with a finish 
coat of cement and sand which will be 1 inch thick. The 
total dead and live load will therefore be as listed below: 


Live loade? Ssccs ode eae 350 pounds. 
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The bending moment in the slab, which will be con- 
sidered as 6 feet—as laid out on the tentative design sheet 
of the engineer—in length, can be found in the usual manner 
from the formula M = 1, X W X L. 


440 X 6 X 6.4 X 12 
12 


The depth of the slab is determined by the formula 
a? = M.= 1,279.5. 


= 16,900 inch-pounds. 


pu bse, 
1,279.5 
B= 363 


With the addition of fireproofing the slab thickness will 
be taken as 43 inches. 

The stress in the steel will be found by dividing the 
moment as determined above by the effective depth, or 3 X d. 


LOM 
763.15 
The area of the steel will be determined by dividing 


this stress by the allowable unit stress in the steel, or 16,000 
pounds per square inch. 


= 5,150 pounds. 


= .32 square inches. 


If 3-inch square bars are to be used, each bar having a 
sectional area of one-quarter of a square inch, then there 
will be .32 + .25 = 1.285 bars required in every foot of 
slab, and the spacing of these bars on centres will be found by 
dividing the number of inches in a foot by 1.285. 

tat = 9.3 inches on centres. 
1.285 

It will be noticed by referring to the slab schedule that 
these bars are spaced 8} inches on centres. The reason for 
this_will be given later. 
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The slab S47 differs from 537 in two respects. It is a 
semi-continuous slab and the span is reduced by 8 inches 
owing to the fact that there is a basement wall below it. 
Although the formula M = 51, X W X L should be used in 
this case, which would give a larger moment than found 
above, the smaller span will account for the fact that cal- 
culations will show this slab may be reinforced by 3-inch 
square bars spaced 9 inches on centres. 

The remaining slab in this panel is S38. Its span is 
only 5 feet 6 inches, and it will be seen that one part of it is 
continuous and the remaining part is semi-continuous, but 
owing to reasons which will be given later the same number 
is applied to both parts. It will be found that the depth of 
the slab can be made 43 inches and that for the continuous 
slab the spacing of 3-inch square bars can be 10} inches on 
centres, but the bars in the semi-continuous slab should be 
83 inches apart. It is this fact that influences the spacing 
of all the bars in the slabs of the wagon-court. 

It can be seen that if the bars were spaced in accor- 
dance with the calculations given above, the spacing in one 
part of S38 would be 83 inches, in the other part 10} inches, 
in S37 it would be 93 inches, and in S47 it would be 9 inches. 
Where the spacing changes it is customary to have the bars 
project 1 foot 6 inches beyond the centre of the beam divid- 
ing the two spacings, or, in other words, the bars are lapped 
3 feet. If this were done in the present case the loss of steel 
due to this lapping of bars would more than offset the 
saving due to the more economical spacing of the bars. 
Therefore, all the steel is spaced 85 inches on centres. S47 
is made the same as S37, and S38 differs only in the thick- 
ness of the slab. 

This completes the slab design. 

The beams present no new problem, but it may be well 
to investigate the design of B5, which may be considered as 
typical. On the tentative design sheet of the engineer this 
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beam is shown as 10 inches wide, and architectural con- 
siderations limit the depth to 2 feet 6 inches. From these 
dimensions it is possible to find the cross-sectional area of 
the beam, which is 300 square inches, and the weight of the 
beam per foot of length is therefore 300 pounds. The 
beams are spaced 6 feet 10 inches on centres, so the weight 
per square foot of floor due to the addition of the beam load 
will be 300 + 6.83 = 44.0, and if this is added to the 440- 
pound load already determined the total live and dead load 
per square foot will be 484 pounds. The load upon the beam 
will be found to be 64,000 pounds. These beams are simple 
beams, and in order to determine the moment the formula 
M = 4WL will be used. 


M = 1x 64,000 X 20 x 12 = 1,920,000 inch-pounds. 
_ 1,920,000 x 8 
Se ORs 

As = 77,000 + 16,000 = 4.81 square inches. 


= 77,000 pounds. 


In order to find the number of 14-inch square bars 
that will be required it is only necessary to divide the above 
required area by 1.5625. 4.81 + 1.5625 = 3.07 bars. Three 
bars will be used. 

In order to determine how many bars can be turned 
up it will be necessary to use the formula U = V + (§ X d). 
The total load on the beam is 64,000 pounds and the shear 
at each end is 32,000 pounds, so— 


_ 32,000 x 8 
7 X 28.5 


The superficial area of a 14-inch square bar is 5 square 
inches for every inch of length. As each square inch is 
allowed 100 pounds for bond stress, then each bar will de- 
velop 500 pounds, and there will be required 


1,280 
500 


In the present case it was decided that two bars should 
be straight and one bar bent up, although it would have 
been better to have them all straight. 

By investigating the shear it will 
be found that the beam is safe; in fact, 
it can be reduced to 9 inches in width. 

By reducing the width of the beam 
to 9 inches the unit shear becomes 142 
pounds per square inch. Forty pounds 
is allowed to the concrete in ordinary 
practice, and therefore 102 pounds 
must be taken up by the stirrups. The span of the beam 
is 19.33 feet and the portion over which the shear will be 
applied will be 

102 : 
ie * 19.33: 12 = 167 inches. 


As the beam is 9 inches wide and as the average shear 
over this length of beam is 51 pounds, the shear will be 167 
X 9 X 51 = 76,600 pounds. If 3-inch square bars are used 
for the stirrups, each stirrup will have a value of 4,500 
pounds, and 17 stirrups will be required. There will be one 
bar bent up, and this will have an effective area against 
shear at each end of 1.5625 X .7 = 1.094 square inches. 
The effective area of each stirrup is .281 square inches, so the 
bent-up steel will take the place of 1.094 + .281 = 3.9 
stirrups at each end, of 7.8 stirrups at bothends. There will 
be only 10 stirrups needed. 


= 1,280. 


= 2/50 bars. 
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This completes the design of B5. B6 and B8 require 
slightly less reinforcing, as the first beam has a shorter dis- 
tance to span and the second carries less load. 

The only other beam in this section of the plan is B4. 
This beam is directly below B7, which is a very shallow 
beam supporting a first-floor slab. B7 is supported on 
struts, and the struts in turn are supported on B4. On this 
account B4 is heavily loaded. It will be found that there is 
a load of 100,000 pounds upon this beam, that the stress 
in the steel is 120,000 pounds, and that there will be required 
5 square bars each 1} inches square. 

The interesting point about the design of B4 is that it 
is not a complete T-beam. One arm of the T is missing. 
In this case there is not as much concrete to resist compres- 
sion as there would be under ordinary circumstances. Fig. 
XXIX shows the shape of the beam. One-sixth of the span 
would be 3.33 feet, and six multiplied by the thickness of 
the slab would be 27 inches, and as this is the minimum it 
will be taken as the length of the arm. On account of the 
shear the beam is made 13 inches thick, so the distance 
across the top of the beam is 40 inches. The neutral axis 
is three-eighths of 283 inches, or 10.69 inches, below the top. 
The stress at the top of the beam is 650 pounds per square 
inch. The stress at the under side of the slab is 376 pounds 
per square inch. The total allowable compressive stress in 
the concrete is 107,500 pounds. 

The stress in the steel was found to be 120,000 pounds, 
so there must be 12,500 pounds of stress taken up by the 
steel. If the steel is placed 2 inches below the top, the 
allowable compressive stress in the steel is 


15 X 8.69 x 650 
10.69 


If this figure is divided into 12,500 pounds, it will be 
found that there will be required 1.56 square inches of steel. 
This area can be made up of 2 bars each 1 inch square. 

G49 offers no new problem, although it must be made 
deep enough to support not only the slab at the general 
first-floor level but the beams and slabs at the wagon-court 
level. The determination of the reinforcing is arrived at by 
the same methods as were used in the designs of all the beams 
and girders in this panel. 

G5 and B40 are the two remaining structural members 
in this part of the plan, and as they present no new diffi- 
culties, it will not be considered necessary to investigate 
their design. 

An important point to 
be noted about the girder 
design is the fact that all 
girders have been designed 
as T-beams. This can only 
be done in case shear bars 
are placed across the tops 


= 7,920 pounds per square inch. 


FIGURE XxXix 
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of the girders. By referring to Fig. II the reader will find 
that such a requirement is noted on the plan. At the right 
of column 60 a note calls for ‘‘4 3-inch shear bars, 6 feet 
long, 13 per panel, over girders only.”” Shear bars are also 
called for in the diagram which accompanies the beam and 
girder schedule in Fig. IIJ.—Article Eight. 

Another important item with regard to the schedules 
which form part of the structural plans is that in addition 
to the slab, beam, and girder schedule, there is one giving 
the additional steel over supports. In not all cases is it 
possible to bend up 50 per cent of the steel, and as steel 
must be provided to withstand a negative moment over 
supports of equal magnitude to the positive moment, there 
must be more bars added. A schedule similar to the one 
shown in Fig. XXVIII accompanies every structural plan. 
On the plan, letters such as A, C, E, F, G, H, and J are shown, 
and in the schedule the amount of steel to be added at the 
points where these letters occur is listed. It will be noted 
that the letter A is shown at columns 68 and 59. At these 
points there must be added steel, as G2 must be reinforced 
by 12 1}inch square bars, whereas G1 is reinforced with 
only 10 bars of like area. It is the rule to have as much 
steel over the supports as is found in the more heavily rein- 
forced girder or beam adjacent to the support. There 
must be 12 bars in the top of the two girders at A. Six 


bars are bent up in G2 but only 5 in G1, so that there must 
be one added bar to make the proper area. 

The letter C is shown at columns 60 and 69, between 
G2 and G3. The first girder is reinforced with 12 13-inch 
square bars and the second with 5 14-inch and 4 1§-inch 
square bars. In this case it is necessary to add 2 14-inch 
and 1 }-inch square bars. In like manner, the reinforcing 
for negative bending is made to conform to the require- 
ments over girders and at columns. 

It will be noticed that all of the bars listed in Fig. 
XXVIII are 8 feet long. The length is determined in general 
practice by two requirements. The first is that the bars 
must reach the point of contraflexure and the second is the 
bars must extend far enough into the concrete to develop 
a bond stress equal to the maximum tension in the steel. 
The last requirement is fulfilled if the bars extend in both 
directions 40 diameters beyond the point of maximum stress. 
In this case the point of contraflexure can be taken as one- 
fifth of the span, or 4 feet on either side of the column or 
girder. The total length of the steel is 8 feet. If 40 diame- 
ters is taken as the length, it will be found that this would 
be 8 feet 4 inches in the case of 1}-inch square bars. As this 
is only 4 inches more than the result obtained above, and 
as smaller bars will have lengths less than 8 feet, it was de- 
cided to make all the bars of this length. 


Announcements 


The Structural Service Bureau, an organization for in- 
creasing safety, efficiency, and productivity in the building 
industry through a better understanding of the character- 
istics, manufacture, and utilization of materials, equipment, 
and devices, has removed from the Estey Building to the 
Otis Building, 112 South 16th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. In- 
creased space and facilities enable the bureau to co-operate 
further with industries and producers in standardizing proc- 
esses, parts, sizes, and arrangements; in eliminating waste 
of materials and labor; and in placing informative data con- 
cerning their programmes and products. before architects, 
engineers, constructors, and the consuming public. The 
members are D. Knickerbacker Boyd, Victor D. Abel, 
Francis A. Gugert, A. Lynwood Ferguson, and associates. 


A new corner bead, manufactured by the Milwaukee 
Corrugating Co., affords a perfect union at corners with any 
kind of construction. It has the same grip on the plaster 
as metal lath. The mortar hugs the nose of the bead closely, 
filling the corner solidly and doing away with the inert metal 
heretofore present in all beads, and which contributed weak- 
ness rather than strength to the corner. The diamond mesh 
of Expanded Beads reinforces the corner solidly, and any 
shock experienced by the nose of the bead is immediately 
transmitted through the walls in all directions, without in- 
jury to the corner. 


Reduced Prices Announced by Roofing Manufacturer.— 
Substantial price reductions, ranging from 24 per cent to 
31 per cent, and effective November 16, were announced by 
the Flintkote Company, Inc., of Boston. This concern 
manufactures asphalt shingles and prepared roofings— 
products which are used in great volume in connection with 
residential building, and on renewals and repairs. 


A Reduction in Price-~-In December the Cornell 
Wood Products Company, of Chicago, announced a flat re- 
duction on Cornell Wood Board of $4 per thousand square 
feet f.o.b. mill Cornell, Wisconsin. The company stated 
that this reduction was inspired by the desire to encourage 
construction, and to assist in stimulating activity in the 
building trade. Cornell wood board is now. not only ex- 
tensively used instead of lath and plaster for walls, ceilings, 
and partitions, but has been adopted by a number of manu- 
facturing industries to take the place of wood in such articles 
as cigar-boxes and similar containers; for toys and novelties; 
for packing-cases, crates, and compartments; for furniture 
—mirror backs, drawer bottoms, veneered table-tops, chair 
seats, phonograph cases, folding art screens, and general 
cabinet work; and for window displays, exhibition booths, 
and parade floats. 


A recent consolidation is that of the Zahner Metal Sash 
and Door Company of Canton, Ohio, and the Empire Art 
Metal Company, College Point, Long Island, New York 
City, under the corporate name of the Central Metal Prod- 
ucts Corporation. Ample working capital is being provided 
and through this consolidation greatly increased facilities for 
systematic production and service will be available to the 
trade. The executive offices are in Canton, Ohio, with sales 
offices or agencies in all principal cities. Both the Canton 
and Empire plants have a nation-wide reputation for pro- 
ducing Hollow Metal Doors and Trim of a high order, and 
installations in many of the largest buildings recommend 
their products. 


We are in receipt of the new catalogue of Rogs Heaters, 
describing the various types, condensers, expansion joints, 
coolers, and airjector pumps. Rogs Heater and Manufac- 
turing Company, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Book Reviews 


ADQUADRATUM. A Study of the Geometrical Bases of Classic and 
Medieval Religious Architecture, with Special Reference to Their Ap- 
plication in the Restoration of the Cathedral of Nidaros (Throndhjem), 
Norway. By Freprerrx Macopy Lunp. Profusely Illustrated by 
Plans, Sections, Views, and Details of Notable Temples, Churches, Cathe- 
drals, and Other Buildings in Greece, Italy, Germany, Denmark, France, 
England, and Norway. Printed by Order of the Norwegian Parlia- 
ment and Published by B. T. Batsford, London. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, New York. 


The work forms two handsome royal quarto volumes (size 1234 x 934 
inches), Volume I containing 24 pages of preliminary matter and 386 pages 
of text with 323 illustrations (many of which are printed in two colors) and 
6 plates (xxxi-xxxvi), bound in cloth gilt, Volume II comprising 32 large 
folding plates enclosed in cloth portfolio uniform in style with the letter- 
press volume. 5 

This remarkable work, embodying the results of a prolonged study of 
the building arts during the classic and medieval epochs, should prove 
of interest to all serious students of art history. Its publication has been 
made possible through the public spirit of the Norwegian Parliament, at 
whose expense it has been produced, it being felt that the author’s researches 
afford important data for consideration at the hands of those who will ulti- 
mately be charged with the restoration of the great Norman-Gothic Cathe- 
dral of Nidaros, the national sanctuary of Norway, one of the most beau- 
tiful buildings of northern Europe. 

The learned author, an historian and art critic of international repute, 
sets out to prove that the great temples of classical antiquity, no less than 
the succeeding church buildings of medieval times, were conceived as a 
coherent whole according to recognized geometrical principles based upon 
a logical yet richly varied use of a certain proportion between the width, 
the length, and the height of the building, the structure being planned upon 
an ever-varying play of the elementary regular polygons and their angles. 
He contends that these laws of geometrical proportions had sunk so deeply 
in the minds of the ancient builders that they were able to create not only 
beautiful architectural types, but were capable of varying, without infring- 
ing, the regularity of these laws, so that, keeping strictly to the principles 
of construction, the unity of the whole was attained even in the variations. 


SCULPTURE OF TO-DAY. By Kineton Parks. Two Volumes. Chap- 
man & Hall, London; Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 


Volume I, “America, Great Britain.” Volume II, “Continent of Eu- 
rope’—Spain, France, Switzerland, Belgium, Holland, Germany, Austtia, 
Hungary, Italy, Jugoslavia, Czechoslovakia, Poland and Lithuania, Russia, 
Denmark, Norway, and Sweden. 

Sculpture has not had the consideration from writers on art that has 
been given so profusely by critics and propagandists to the sister art of paint- 
ing, nor has sculpture the same appeal to the general student of art. But 
no one can resist the beauty and appeal of the great sculpture of Greece 
nor be indifferent to its progress in our own times. 

In these days sculpture, too, has its manifestations of revolt against 
conventions, and some of the things called sculpture are as wonderful in 
their utter lack of beauty of form as the most extreme of cubist paintings. 

In these two volumes we may get a more or less rapid impression of 
the modern tendency in the sculpture of the world, and familiarize ourselves 
with names and particular examples by means of the many illustrations. 

There are interesting chapters on The Status of Sculpture, The Ma- 
terials of Sculpture, The Methods of the Sculptor, The Appreciation of 
Sculpture. 

There is some truth in what the author says in his chapter on ‘‘The Pres- 
entation of Sculpture”: ‘“The interest of the study of English and American 
sculpture is by way of an immersion, that of Continental Europe an en- 
grossment. There is much dignity in the former, but more fire in the latter. 
Anglo-Saxon sculpture is fabricated, as a whole, with great technical ability 
and careful gravity, Continental sculpture with more temperament. 

“In America and Great Britain artists are often made; those of the Con- 
tinent of Europe are often born.” 

Somehow we in common with many of our Anglo-Saxon brethren find 
that in the main “‘temperament,” whatever it may be, is not an equivalent 
for years of devotion to an ideal founded on hard work dominated: by an 
honest and defined artistic conscience. There is too much temperament in 
a lot of the so-called art of our day and too little sanity. The Greeks knew 
better. 


“ HENDRICKS’ COMMERCIAL- REGISTER OF THE UNITED 
STATES.” 30th Edition for 1922. 2,324 pages, 814 x 11% inches. 
S. E. Hendricks Co., Inc., 70 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


In these times of standardization we are always glad to see a publica- 
tion adopt the size which is becoming the generally accepted standard. The 
latest convert to come to our notice is ‘Hendricks’ Commercial Register.” 
In its new size 84 x 11}4 inches with a type size 7 x Io it presents a greatly 
improved appearance. The text matter has been opened up, leaving a space 
between the columns, making it more readable as well as more attractive 
and giving ample space for checking and memoranda. The larger page 
taking more matter naturally requires fewer pages and gives a thinner book, 
which, in turn, makes it easier to handle. The publishers’ statement in the 
front says that although the increased size of the page takes 25 per cent 
more matter, and would normally reduce the number of pages from 2,800 
to 2,100, enough new matter has been added to make more than 2,300 pages. 


This well reflects the energy of the publishers in the performance of their 
task of securing new information and keeping the book up-to-date. ~ 
Its lists completely cover the electrical, engineering, machinery, build- 
ing, manufatturing, chemical, and similar industries. While we have not 
been able as yet to thoroughly check up the book, we have noted a 
few changes which appear excellent; for example, the subject of “Twist 
Drills” has been handled in a more comprehensive manner than we have 
ever noticed in any similar publication, and which is new in this edition. 
The same is true of ‘‘Fire Doors” and “Electric Lamp Sockets.” 
“Hendricks’ ” is comprehensive, well arranged, and thoroughly indexed 
for instant reference, and is a valuable guide in both purchasing and selling. 


THE VOLUTE IN ARCHITECTURE AND ARCHITECTURAL 
DECORATION. By Rexrorp Newcoms, Assistant Professor of 
Architectural History, University of Illinois. Paper cover. Published 
by the university at Urbana, IIl. 


Professor Newcomb has written a most interesting history of the part 
played by the volute in architecture, and the many excellent illustrations 
add greatly to the value of the presentation. 


SEEING THE ITALIAN VILLAS. Where They Are and How to Get 
There. By Leon Henry Zacu, Harvard University School of Land- 
scape Architecture. Reprinted from Landscape Architecture. 


Announcements 


W. Whitehill, architect, announces the removal of his 
office on December 12, 1921, to the Buckley-Newhall Build- 
ing, 41st Street and Sixth Avenue, New York City. 


France Honors Three American Architects —The French 
Government has conferred upon three American architects, 
members of the American Institute of Architects, Messrs. 
Welles Bosworth, Charles Butler, and Julian Clarence Levi, 
the cross of the Legion of Honor. The announcement was 
made that Mr. Bosworth has contributed to the interests 
of France in America and has in his profession carried on 
the French architectural traditions; that Mr. Butler in 
1915 and 1916, while attached to the French Ministry of 
War, designed several military hospitals, and that Mr. Levi 
was chief of construction in Base Section 1 in the American 
Red Cross. The latter are graduates of the Ecole des 
Beaux Arts and are respectively chairman and secretary 
of the Committee of the American Institute of Architects 
that organized the exhibition of American architecture at 
the Paris salon last spring, where Mr. Bosworth was an 
exhibitor. 


George E. Gable and C. Stanley Wyant have opened 
offices for the practice of architecture at 634 South Western 
Avenue, Los Angeles, California, under the firm name of. 
Gable & Wyant, architects, and desire to receive manu- 
facturers’ catalogues and samples. 


Arden Gallery, 599 Fifth Avenue, Scribner Building, an- 
nounces an exhibition, Mothers and Children in painting and 
sculpture, by eminent American artists. 


The L. J. Wing Manufacturing Company, 352-362 
West 13th Street, New York, says: “The Wing blower 
way to increase boiler capacity and to improve combustion 
is the Positive way—because it boosts the draft and regu- 
lates it; the Quick way—because it can be installed 
practically overnight; and the Cheapest way—because it 
is low in first ¢ost and economical to operate. Boiler plants 
aggregating over 2,000,000 horse-power are equipped with 
Wing blowers. Why not equip yours and obtain double 
duty from your boilers and more heat for less dollars?” 
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AMBRAC STRUCTURAL SHAPES 


EXTRUDED BRONZE 
SHOWN THUS 
[isearceioea al] 


Cammeyer Shoe Store, Broad Street, Newark, N. J. Rouse and Goldstone, architects, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Architectural shapes fabricated by Penn Brass and Bronze Works, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., from extruded architectural bronze sections manufactured by the 
American Brass Company. 


Extruded Architectural Bronze 
For Artistic Shop Fronts | 


EAVY plate-glass windows are securely held by 

the American Brass Company’s extruded archi- 
tectural bronze shapes of little mass. For the process 
whereby metal is extruded through a die to produce a 
shape that conforms exactly with architect’s drawings 
has a marked mechanical effect. The metal becomes 
more homogeneous; its mechanical strength is increased. 
Moreover, the lines are clean and sharp. Thus beauty 
and strength of construction are combined. 


The Extrusion Departments of the American Brass 
Company at Ansonia, Conn., and Kenosha, Wis., will 
gladly give technical information on the use of ex- 
truded architectural bronze shapes for specific struc- 
tural purposes. 


THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY 


ANi OSHA BRANCH 
ANSON ONK, WATERBURY, CONN. U.S.A. KENOSHA. CWIS 


VERTICAL SECTION 


A GLIMPSE OF LOWER NEW YORK FROM THE MANHATTAN BRIDGE. From a Photograph by J. B. Carrington. 


